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The Interdependence of 
Academic Libraries 


DAVID KASER 


Director, Joint University Libraries 
Nashville, Tennessee 


One day just prior to the turn of the century, it came to the 
attention of the librarian of the John Crerar Library in Chicago that 
both he and the Newberry librarian were preparing to spend some 
$35,000 that year for books. With all this money to spend they felt that 
there must surely be some overlapping in their bookbuying, so they 
put their heads together and worked out at that time the agreement 
whereinunder the Crerar Library, as you know, would assume respon- 
sibility for collecting research materials in the fields of the sciences and 
technology, while the Newberry Library would collect research materials 
in the humanities. The Public Library would collect general literature 
and several special classes of material, including architecture, docu- 
ments, newspapers, patenis, etc. This agreement has since been ex- 
tended to take into account ihe collecting interests of several other 
Chicago libraries - notably that of the University of Chicago. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine the exact value of this 
agreement to the library users of the Windy City, but | believe that as 
a result of this division of labor it may be said without exaggeration 
that over the last half century literally millions of dollars worth of books 
have been brought to Chicago libraries that could not otherwise have 
got there. All of this is due to the enterprising vision and foresight of 
the librarians who sat down and hammered out America’s first coop- 
erative acquisitions agreement, obviating unnecessary duplication of 
seldom used titles and eliminating competitive bidding for the same 
materials in the out-of-print booktrade, which, of course, drives prices 
even higher. The results of their efforts have been most desirable, but 
their cooperation means today that each of the participants in it has 
become to a great extent dependent upon the others. 

We like to be independent. It is a fond desire of every librarian to 
be able to supply from his own book stock every title needed by a 
patron. Somehow when we can do this we feel we have succeeded, and 
when we cannot supply a requested volume, no matter how esoteric 
or out-of-scope the volume might be, we feel a little bit as though we 
have failed. | think that the time has come when we are going to have 
to either rid ourselves wholly of this notion or alter it in some way so 
as to make it manageable. 








The adage recorded in Holy Writ over two millenia ago that “Of 
making many books, there is no end”, is truer today than ever before. 
It has been estimated that there are now in existence some sixty 
million titles, and our technological culture demands that printed 
materials proliferate in geometric ratio. The amount of scientific in- 
formation is doubling in every decade. Computers can today calculate 
and spew out information much faster than the fastest kind of printing 
machine can transcribe - and this despite the recent perfection of the 
so-called Potter Flying Typewriter that can record information at the 
incredible rate of 25,000 words per minute. A quarter-million new titles 
were published last year. Over 30,000 new periodicals were estab- 
lished just during the two-year period, 1956 and 1957. We know that 
Fremont Rider has estimated that if present growth rates of libraries 
continue, the card catalog alone at Yale University will cover eight 
acres of ground, and as a better-known Tennessean than | am would 
say, ‘That is a pretty sizable pea patch.” 


It was twenty-one years ago that Rider pointed out that American 
research libraries had doubled in size every sixteen years. Does that 
incidence of increase continue today? Many library philosophers say 
that it does not - that as libraries approach a certain size their growth 
rate begins to level off. They point to Harvard, which has only increased 
by fourty-four percent in the past sixteen years and to Yale, which is 
thirty-one percent larger today ihan it was in 1944. Other libraries have 
exceeded the ‘‘yardstick’’ rate, however, and more than doubled in the 
same period. Illinois is up one hundred thirty-five percent, Kansas one 
hundred twenty-five percent and Duke one hundred four percent. To get 
an average | totalled the bookstacks of fourty-four American academic 
libraries as they were reported in 1943 and again in 1959 and found 
an over-all increase of 86.6 percent. This is not doubling, but it is a big 
increase nonetheless. 


| submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that this is no time in the 
library profession for the faint-of-heart. These are times that demand 
the utmost ingenuity and effort from each of us to acquire and to 
exercise some kind of bibliographical control over this fast-growing 
mass of printed material. We are going to find that policies, practices, 
procedures, and ways of thinking about our profession that have served 
us satisfactorily in the past, are more and more rapidly becoming out- 
moded. Indeed many good ideas will already be obsolescent by the 
time we think or hear of them. We are going to have to guard against 
allowing ourselves to become rigidly fixed to a particular pattern of 
behavior or overly attached to some particular concept of library service, 
and we are going to have to be constantly in a posture to change as 
the rapidly-altering needs of the profession demand it. 
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There is, for example, a growing tendency in the library profession 
to view the holdings of various libraries, not so much as separate 
entities, but as integral portions of the totality of the research potential 
of American book collections. We might refer to this phenomenon as 
‘the American research library” - a non-existent library which is com- 
prised of the book stocks of all collections with research depth found 
anywhere in the United States, whether they be private libraries, public, 
special, or academic. This concept is, of course, simply an extension of 
the view taken by the librarians of Crerar and Newberry many years 
ago concerning “the Chicago research library.'" Our sprawling 
“American research library’ of over 10,000,000 titles and a staggering 
number of volumes is tied together loosely by a single National Union 
Catalog and a combination of the Union List of Serials and New Serial 
Titles. To this way of thinking every library book in the country is not 
only the private property of the institution that acquired it, but it is also 
part of the intellectual and cultural heritage of any researcher and 
ought to be available to him. 


Books have become increasingly available to scholars in recent 
years through several media. The first is, of course, interlibrary loan. 
‘t would be interesting to know how many volumes annually are lent 
from one American library to another, but | was unable to find the 
number. None of us is as yet fully exploiting interlibrary loan possibil- 
ities. Dr. Thompson has reported that “‘interlibrary loan traffic in West 
Germany is .. . five to ten times as much as among comparable 
American research libraries.’ Another medium of rapidly increasing 
value in making all resources available to the researcher is photo- 
duplication. Here again in an area wherein new developments are 
announced daily, and | do not wish to take time to, nor indeed could 
|, itemize the many well-nigh miraculous copying contrivances now 
available. There are also excellent copying projects being carried out. 
It makes me literally gleeful to think that a scholar can consult more pre- 
1640 English books in the Joint University Libraries today than he could 
in any single location on earth before World War Il - thanks, of course, 
to microfilm. Although it sometimes sounds like bringing the mountain 
to Mohammed, it is also becoming increasingly possible for the scholar 
to visit other libraries in his quest for needed material. Improved 
transportation facilities and the availability of a wider variety of 
institutional, foundation, and government research grants are making 
this procedure more practicable. 


As interlibrary cooperation and interlibrary dependence become 
more and more clear to us as a profession, so does our recognition of 
our interlibrary responsibilities. Libraries that formerly maintained 
quite restrictive barriers to their collections are making more and more 
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efforts to remove them. It is true that some university libraries are find- 
ing it necessary in self-defense to charge visiting patrons for continued 
use of their collections, but by establishing a “use fee,’’ those libraries 
that had formerly refused all outside access to their collections are now 
really loosening their restrictions. As you know, photocopying is now 
making it possible for one library to supply to another a text that is 
needed for reserve or reference at its home base and so not available 
for interlibrary loan, thus again freeing up the flow of information. 
Photoduplication departments are taking less rigid attitudes than 
formerly in their interpretation of copyright protection, although we 
very much need clarification and probably rewriting of the copyright 
law. All of these developments have tended to break down the artificial 
barriers to the successful accomplishment of research that have plagued 
scholarship in the past. Research is difficult enough in its own right; it 
is very unfortunate when the scholar has also to contend with an 
unwarranted proprietary attitude on the part of a parochial-minded 
library attendent. (Please note that | do not call these people 
‘‘librarians."’) 


American libraries have a longer history of free access to books 
than do most European libraries. | was talking recently to a young 
English scholar who had visited as a reader most of the great research 
libraries of Europe and was used to having to identify himself as a 
serious researcher and going through various quizzes and difficult 
registration processes before he could place his hands on a book. When 
he first visited the Library of Congress he observed people going in and 
out, apparently unmolested, and wondered what kind of sign or pass- 
word was used, so he walked up to a uniformed quide in that vast 
lobby and asked, ‘How does one get to be a reader?’ ‘Son,’ the 
guide replied, ‘You just walk right in and read.'’ He was very im- 
pressed. 


Nonetheless, the English Library Association has been very active 
and very successful in its efforts to eliminate this problem in Great 
Britain. It deserves considerable credit for making it possible today in 
England for a person with a borrower's card from one public library to 
charge books out of many other English libraries. That sounds pretty 
radical to most American librarians, yet the University of lowa will 
circulate books across its counters to anyone who can present an lowa 
driver's license, and reciprocal recognition of public library borrowers’ 
cards has been carried out successfully in several locations in the United 
States - notably in Southern California - and it would work in others 
as well. 


It is legitimate to ask if there could be a time, short of the biblio- 
thecal millenium, when any reader in the United States could have free 
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access to any library book in the United States. In my own opinion this is 
not only possible but also very much to be striven for. | doubt that such 
utopian service would induce very much greater total library use in the 
country as a whole. That there would be a relocation of use cannot be 
denied. In some cases this relocation would be sizeable and would 
create serious local problems. The weight of the problem would no 
doubt fall on the shoulders of the large libraries, but this is part of the 
curse of being big. As a boy, during cold Michigan winters, | used to 
bemoan the fact that | had to chop more wood than my brother, who 
was smaller than | was. | no longer think it was wrong. 


Further cooperation among libraries is not a goal that can be 
accomplished over night, however. It is a development which moves 
ponderously and slowly, but which must move. If we all strive to be 
public-service conscious at all times, and to think of our book stocks 
not as “my books,” but as a segment of the books available to 
American readers, cooperation among us will continue to increase. 


Before taking my present position, | was on the staff of Washing- 
ton University Libraries in St. Louis. We had long paid lip-service to 
cooperation among St. Louis libraries and had actually carried out some 
projects - including publishing a union list of serials. Shortly before | 
left St. Louis, however, we began an interesting cooperative effort which 
will further extend the interdependence of St. Louis libraries - one that 
you perhaps have not yet heard of. 


We knew that St. Louis libraries were spending about a million 
dollars per year for books. About half of that amount was being spent 
by three institutions - the St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis University 
Library, and Washington University Library. We assumed that, as at 
Newberry and Crerar, our book-buying was overlapping somewhere - 
perhaps unnecessarily. Two years ago, representatives of these three 
libraries met for the first time with the purpose in mind of examining 
one another's buying to see if there was unnecessary duplication in our 
purchasing of lesser-used research materials, and, if there was such 
duplication, to establish methods of elimating it. In considering this 
possibility in St. Louis, we were not only emulating the venerable 
Newberry-Crerar efforts, but we also looked to similar attempts which 
had met with varying degrees of success in other locations. Boston has 
profited by such a project. So has up-state New York, North Carolina, 
Providence, and other cities. We knew of extensive plans to develop 
specialization agreements among the academic libraries of postwar West 
Germany and Scandanavia, as well as among several research libraries 


of Japan. If those areas could profit by such an effort, surely we could 
also. 








We recognized that if in St. Louis we were unnecessarily duplicat- 
ing as little as ten per cent of our buying and could devise a system 
for obviating it, thus releasing funds for the purchase of materials 
unique in the city, it would mean that over the next two decades, we 
could bring to St. Louis a million dollars worth of books that could not 
otherwise have got there. It seemed like a big job but one worth trying. 
The project would have to be carried out in a spirit of utmost mutual 
confidence or it would break down. We were conscious of the difficul- 
ties experienced by the technical libraries of Sweden and Norway which 
have met with the same purpose in mind, but have arrived at no 
agreement on the division of collecting responsibility except in a few 
cases of highly specialized subjects which are more or less unique in 
each country, such as shale oil research in Sweden and kelp research in 
Norway. 

Aware of these difficulties and the abortive efforts attempted else- 
where, we discussed and discarded several methods of accomplishing 
our goal. The most effective way to eliminate duplication was obviously 
to establish a union catalog and check all prospective purchases against 
it. We were frightened by the very great cost of establishing and main- 
taining a union catalog, however, so ruefully, we decided that a Si. 
Louis union catalog was a very expensive luxury which we would do 
without. An understanding that each of us would collect in depth only 
in certain broad subject areas, such as exists between Newberry and 
John Crerar, was obviously impossible in our cases because all three of 
us had responsibilities to our communities which cut laterally across 
such broad subject areas. We finally decided, that we needed an agree- 
ment which would be based upon a rather detailed examination of 
both our present strengths and our book-collecting obligations in 
narrowly-defined subject classifications. 


We began doing just that. We began by each of us going through 
the second summary of the Dewey classification scheme - 330, 340, 
350, etc. - and subjectively assessing our strengths in each class, as 
well as noting any intention to altar our collecting emphasis in future 
book buying. Reference librarians from the three institutions then met 
and spot checked the results of our subjective assessments against 
several objective criteria which they devised. Their checks indicated that 
our original subjective evaluations had been substantially correct, so we 
were ready for the next step. 

In our first assessment we learned in what areas we were not 
competing in depth collecting. Much of this we already knew, but much 
we learned for the first time. We had known, for example, that 
Washington University had very little material in aeronautical engineer- 
ing, but that St. Louis University at Parks College was strong in the 
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field. Washington University, on the other hand, collected material in 
chemical engineering where St. Louis University did not. Herein lay the 
makings of a cooperative acquisitions policy. 


As was expected we encountered many subject areas wherein one 
of us felt obligated to develop or maintain research strength which was 
in effect in competition with another of us. Both Washington University 
and the Public Library, for example, indicated that they should collect 
in depth in the Dewey class 780, which is music. The problem then 
existed of determining just what this meant. Music is a broad area. 
Were both libraries going to collect all kinds of music and music 
literature, or was one library going to stress one aspect of music and 
the other library another? To determine the answer to this question, 
we went to the next Dewey summary. Ignoring the broad class of 780, 
we now asked ourselves, do we wish to collect research strength in the 
narrower classes of 781.1, 781.2, 781.3, etc.? As would be expected, 
we found that we were not in competition clear across the board, but 
only in some areas. Washington University was not collecting material 
on the banjo, for example, being perfectly content to assume that the 
community's banjo collection was at the Public Library. The Public 
Library, on the other hand, was pleased to let Washington University 
be the local repository for material on other special aspects of music. 


And so it went. Those three libraries are now in the process of 
detailing apparent conflicts in their depth collecting policies and re- 
conciling them where necessary or possible. Eventually this effort could, 
and probably will, be expanded to take into account other research 
collections in St. Louis, and the end result of bringing in more books 
unique in the city will be a laudable one. 


This is only one experimental venture into interlibrary cooperation 
among many that could be cited - my own present “home base," the 
Joint University Libraries, being one of the more elaborate ones. Some 
of these experiments have been or will be successful and others not. 
Wherever one is successful, it will increase inter-library dependence. 
Dependence of itself is not good, but when it is the natural by-product 
of a profitable enterprise, neither ought it to be dreaded. Under such 
circumstances and by an intelligent and forward-looking profession, it 
can be born cheerfully. 





This paper was read at the Third Annual Spring Conference of the College and Reference 
Section of Kentucky Library Association at Mammoth Cave Hotel, April 15, 1961. 








KLA College and Reference Section 
Spring Conference 


The Third Annual Spring Conference of the College and Reference 
Section of Kentucky Library Association was held at Mammoth Cave 
Hotel on April 14 and 15. Approximately fifty librarians and students of 
library science attended. 


The Conference theme, ‘Better Libraries Through Better Service," 
was interpreted throughout the two day program planned by Vera 
Grinstead, Emma Lou Lecky, Clarica Williams, James O'Rourke and Dick 
Allen. Local arrangements were made by Vera Grinstead, Margie Helm, 
Sara Tyler, Louise Hutcheson, and Martha Jean Clark. Members of the 
Ragland Library Club from Western Kentucky State College assisted with 
registration. 


In the opening session Friday afternoon, ‘The Role of the Subject 
Specialist in the Reference Department'’ was discussed by a panel 
composed of Katherine Lewis, Chairman, Dorothy Conley and Emma Lou 
Lecky. In her comments on the ideal reference situation, Miss Lewis pro- 
posed a general library with no divisional or departmental libraries, ex- 
cept in highly specialized fields, and a general reference room arranged 
by divisions with a specialist in charge of each. She felt this arrangement 
would afford better reference service, more economical operation and 
provide a better professional situation for the reference staff. ‘The 
Recruiting and Training of Subject Specialists'’ was discussed by Mrs. 
Lecky who stated, “Probably the most important factor in recruiting - 
specifically in reference work - is that of human relations." The recruit- 
ing programs of North Carolina, University of Missouri and American 
Library Association were summarized. Mrs. Lecky projected the idea that 
the laboratory method might be effectively applied to aid recruits in 
making a decision concerning their own attitudes toward librarianship 
as a career. ‘The Subject Specialist's Role in the Orientation of Students 
in the Use of the Library'’ was presented by Mrs. Conley. She em- 
phasized the need for the librarian to be well acquainted with the 
school curriculum since it determines the library needs of the average 
college student. Because students want more than a ‘‘smattering of 
information”’ the subject specialist can more ably meet the needs or 
preferences of the ambitious students and stimulate more voluntary use 
of the library. 


Following the afternoon session, the group was conducted on a 
free tour of Mammoth Cave. 
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Vera Grinstead, Chairman of the College and Reference Section, 
presided at the dinner meeting on Friday evening. Dinner music was 
provided by Marta Melendez, a Puerto Rican student at Western 
Kentucky State College. Miss Melendez was a member of the 1960 cast 
of ‘The Stephen Foster Story’’ and wil! appear in the pagent again this 
summer. Miss Frances Richards, Associate Professor of English, Western 
Kentucky State College, presented an entertaining and enlightening 
discussion of ‘An Evening With Kentucky Poets’ in which she com- 
mented, ‘Each writer in his own way treats an art which strikes the 
heart of humanity . . . Literature during this unsettled period of turnioil 
and anxiety - upon our entrance into the space age - seems to serve 
as an escape for many men and women, both young and old. Some of 
it is artistic and will live; some is only of passing interest.’’ Both types 
were effectively illustrated in the selections Miss Richards read from 
many Kentucky poets and in the interesting biographical and historical 
information she related. 


The first session on Saturday morning featured the keynote speaker 
of the Conference, Dr. David Kaser, Director, Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tennessee. His provocative speech, “The Interdependence of 
Academic Libraries,"’ is printed in entirity in this issue of the Bulletin. 


After a coffee break sponsored by the Western Kentucky State 
College librarians, the group reconvened for the second morning session. 
“The New Cataloguing Code” was discussed by a panel composed of 
Clarica Williams, Chairman, Ann Herron, Ethel Fair and Dan King. 
Points of consideration included lack of clearly stated principles in the 
ALA codes; objectives of the draft code and method used to meet them 
compared to Cutter'’s objectives and his technique for achieving them; 
recognition of the distinction between the ‘book’ and the ‘‘work"’ in 
relation to the function of the catalog; the conflict that may exist 
between the draft code's two objectives; specific implications of the 
objectives showing both preservation and inconsistency; and advisability 
of implementation of principles being left to the individual cataloger. 


At the business meeting which followed the discussion, it was 
decided that a more intensive study of the code should be made 
through regional study groups. The Section voted to recommend that 
KLA sponsor the study groups and provide them with necessary material 
for investigation. 


The conference was adjourned at 11:30 a. m. 














The Industrial Library 


ANNA P. YOUNG, Assistant Librarian 


Paducah Gaseous Diffusion Plant 

Paducah, Kentucky 

Operated by Union Carbide Nuclear Company 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 

For the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


The Paducah Gaseous Diffusion Plant is operated by the Union 
Carbide Nuclear Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, for 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission. A Technical Library forms 
a part of the facilities at the Paducah Plant. 


In contrast to the typical municipal or academic library whose 
primary interests are cultural or educational, the Technical Library at 
the Paducah Plant, provides the employees with specific scientific and 
technical information applicable to the operation of this particular 
installation and additional material to keep them abreast of research 
and developments in related sciences. 


Although the primary purpose of this library is to serve the 
Technologist, all employees are encouraged by management to avail 
themselves of the material contained in the library. The material is 
also available to those employees who are pursuing secondary and 
advanced college courses as supplementary reference material. 


In the beginning, the library of this plant was established because 
progressive management considered it to be an integral and very 
necessary part of the organization. The library is conveniently located 
in the Technical Services Building where the laboratories and most of 
the engineering offices are located. This industrial library is unique 
inasmuch as it does not employ a formally trained librarian and 
because of the fact that the individual chemist or engineer does his 
own research and reference work. 


This could be described as a ‘'self-service’’ library with the indexes 
and other library tools available on a “help yourself" basis. The library 
staff offers the necessary assistance to acquaint the new or unfamiliar 
scientist with the use of abstracts, indexes and other reference material 
available. Through the coordinated efforts of the staff and the clientele 
of the library, this system has proved effective. 


The organization of a Library Committee, composed of represent- 
atives of all the plant divisions, has been largly responsible for the 
library's acceptance and success. The value of such a committee, in the 
industrial organization, cannot be overemphasized. The members 
possess the ‘know how", through the literature which is most beneficial 
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to its users. This group is active in the formulation of library policy and 
serves as a liaison between employees of a division and the library. 
The Committee members are appointed by their respective divisional 
superintendents. The library staff distributes applicable publishers’ 
literature to the committee members for their review and recommen- 
dations and advises them of material which is known to be of perti- 
nent interest and value. Any employee, through his committee member, 
may recommend material which, in his opinion, would make the 
collection more complete. The committee members assume the responsi- 
bility of contacting employees in connection with the returning of books 
and periodicals which are needed for circulation or reference purposes. 
This group offers further assistance in evaluating the relative worth of 
periodicals to be bound for permanent retention. 


In order to form a more efficient channel of communication 
between the library and its users, we advertise our services in several 
ways. A guide to the general use of the library is included in our own 
publication, The Library Bulletin. The Bulletin describes the classification 
system used, rules for circulation, services available and outlines the 
general policy of the library. A complete list of current periodicals 
comprises a section of the Bulletin. The Kentuckian, the plant's weekly 
newspaper, offers further promotional opportunities for this library 
service by publicizing a listing of new books and periodicals. Through 
this medium, employees who have not made use of the library, are 
informed of the material being added to the collection. A more complete 
listing of our acquisitions is provided, for the plant's supervisory 
personnel, in a bi-monthly report which includes classified developments 
in the field of nuclear science and technology. 


Because of the nature of this operation, our collection contains 
reports dealing with classified subjects. A restriction is imposed on the 
use of these reports on a ‘‘need to know’ basis. An employee is not 
authorized to see certain classified material if it is not needed in the 
courses of his duties. 


Small departmental collections are located in buildings throughout 
the plant. These collections contain handbooks, manufacturer's literature, 
technical and reference books for which there is need for constant 
referral. 


Since the beginning the library built its collection to meet the 
specialized needs of the employees as they progressed from a period of 
training to skilled technicians. Most of the reference material, in the 
early days, was related to the fields of plant operations, instrumentation 
and maintenance which were necessary in the manufacture of enriched 
Uranium-235. Because of the type of training program offered by 
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management, the emphasis of the early collection was geared to basic 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, electricity and the crafts to better assist 
the employees in their training. During the plant's construction period, 
the library systematically built its collection of technical and scientific 
holdings to meet the needs as an operating plant. 

This industrial library has grown, since it opened to employees in 
June, 1951, from an assembly of material consisting of a small group 
of periodicals and handbooks, to a collection which adequately meets 
the demands of this installation. With the addition of literature in the 
fields of science and technology over the ten years of the library's 
existence, the collection is now comprised of current subscriptions of 
approximately 300 periodicals, 2000 bound journals, 6000 cataloged 
books, specifications, technical pamphlets, government publications, 
patents, reprints, college catalogs, and manufacturer's literature. The 
library has an extensive collection of classified and unclassified reports 
which are devoted solely to the literature of nuclear science and tech- 
nology. Indexes such as Chemical Abstracts, Nuclear Science Abstracts, 
Abstracts of Classified Reports, Metal Finishing Abstracts, ASM Review 
of Metal Literature, Business Periodical Index, Chemical Titles, Soviet 
Science in Translation, U. S. Monthly Catalog, Battelle Technical Review, 
are but a few of the abstracts and indexes included in the collection. 
Uniil 1958 the Atomic Energy Commission had abstracted their reports 
on index cards. This system was replaced by Nuclear Science Abstracts 
and Abstracts of Classified Reports. These abstracts, of approximately 
1,000,000 cards, are available to employees for use in searches for 
nuclear literature which was indexed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
prior to 1958. 

In order to eliminate the need for searches which were previously 
conducted, simple bibliographies covering subjects which are frequently 
requested were compiled. This service has been helpful to the new 
employee who uses the library to familiarize himself with background 
work of the plant operation. 

Being a relatively small library, some of the material requested 
must be obtained on interlibrary loans. Other installations have a larger 
scope and make a vast amount of additional material available to us. 
Requests for material not available in our collection are borrowed from 
the libraries of other companies, associations and universities. 

The library staff routes approximately 180 different periodicals of 
the current 300 titles being received. We also route, on an automatic 
basis, classified and unclassified reports on specific subjects which are 
issued by selected installations. Periodicals are reviewed and items of 
known interest are brought to the attention of the individual who has 
indicated his need for the material. 
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Supervision is advised through our department of technical meeting 
dates, deadlines for presentation of abstracts and for full texts and 
other related information for these occasions. 


We use the Library of Congress system of classification, and use its 
collection as a source of additional material. Pamphlets and other 
special matter are indexed in conjunction with the book classification 
and cataloging process. 


The library does virtually all of its own procuring. The Purchasing 
Department negotiates a contract with a book dealer and the library 
places the orders against the contract. Orders for books which are to 
be bought, are usually accumulated and placed monthly. Items such as 
government publications, subscriptions, photostats, reprints and material 
not available from this source are placed individually. 


Any library - municipal, college or industrial - does not serve its 
purpose unless it truly fulfills its primary obligation to provide its 
constituents with knowledge they are seeking. 
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The NIMH Addiction Research Center 
Library - An Essential To A 
Scientific Organization 


LUELLA R. WAINSCOTT, Librarian 


National Institute of Mental Health 
Addiction Research Center Library 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The Addiction Research Center at the Lexington Public Health 
Service Hospital is a well-known laboratory of the National Institute of 
Mental Health carrying on a program of research designed to elucidate 
the effects of acute and chronic administration of narcotic, hypnotic, 
psychotomimetic and tranquillizing drugs. The objective of the Center 
is to improve methods for the prevention and treatment of drug 
addiction and mental disease. The addiction Research Center also has 
important complex and continuing relationships with other government 
agencies such as the Drug Addiction Committee of the National Re- 
search Council and Bureau of Narcotics, and international organizations 
such as the United Nations and World Health Organization. The role 
of the library at the Center is an important ingredient to the high work 
output. 


The NIMH Addiction Research Center is a unique library consisting 
of a highly specialized collection of technical publications covering the 
general field of medicine, with particular emphasis on the areas of 
pharmacology, neurophysiology, psychiatry, neurology, biochemistry, 
psychology, and chronic drug addiction. The library may be divided into 
three main categories: 


1. A collection of approximately 1,000 books including medical 
textbooks, medical monographs, yearbooks, directories, dictionaries, etc. 


2. Fifty or more serial publications, which are technical and 
professional journals and approximately 1,000 bound volumes of 
serial publications. 


3. A reprint library of a highly specialized collection of more than 
8,000 reprints, manuscripts, photostats, photoprints, and pamphlets. 
This material includes papers on pharmacology, neurophysiology, 
psychiatry, neurology, biochemistry, psychology, and chronic drug 
addiction. Most reprints are written in English, however, there are 
approximately 2,000 in other languages which include German, French, 
Italian, Spanish and Japanese. 
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Simple cataloguing is inadequate for such a complex reprint system 
which is used constantly. For example, there is a shelf list card on each 


reprint and markings for entries on author, title and one or more 
subjects. 


This reprint collection is one of three in the world which is being 
abstracted and indexed as an addiction information archive which will 
be located in the National Library of Medicine, and will be one of three 
depositories for the classified index of that archive. The other two will 
be at the National Library of Medicine, Bethesda, Maryland, and at the 
World Health Organization in Geneva, Switzerland. 


A variety of medical library services of a specialized nature is 
furnished to the staff of the Addiction Research Center and, through its 
association with the Addiction Information Archives, to interested 
persons anywhere in the world. Most authorities on narcotic addiction 
have visited or received information from the Center. 


Dr. Harris Isbell, Director of NIMH Addiction Research Center and 
an internationally known authority on drug addiction, has made the 
following statement regarding the library. 


The importance of efficient management of a library to a 
scientific organization is obvious. One of the scientist's major 
tools are the facts recorded in scientific papers and books. 
Easy access to a well organized body of material is essential 
to high work output by the scientists of the Addiction Research 
Center, and the more complete the filing and cross reference 
systems and the more current the cataloguing system is kept, 
the greater is the value to the organization, and greater is 
the effect on the work output of the organization. 
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Art and Philosophy 


C. S$. LOWRY 


Head, Department of Social Science 
Murray State College 


The art of any time and place is an expression of the fundamental 
values consciously or unconsciously held by the people - all of them - 
of that time and place. This fact, even if it is expressed in a seemingly 
exaggerated manner, is so obvious that it needs not be stated, much 
less repeated. Yet, on every hand, it is contradicted by those who 
should know better. Ask any artist what any one of his artistic creations 
means and the usual answer is that he doesn't know, or that it doesn't 
mean anything. If he is pressed he may retort with a series of im- 
pertinent questions: ‘Does it have to have a meaning? You like a good 
steak, don't you? Isn't it enough that you like it? What is the meaning 
of a good steak?” 


This whole unpleasant procedure is reminiscent of that of the 
master of all of those who know, Socrates. The Oracle of Delphi had 
adjudged him to be the wisest of all men. Now Socrates was both 
humble and devout. And being devout, he was reluctant to contradict 
the god. He sought, instead, to understand him. He went about Athens 
questioning all of those who were reputed to be wise. He found that 
the masters of the arts and crafts had not the slightest idea what their 
work meant, or what it was that they were trying to express in them. 
Even the poets did not know what their poems meant. Socrates finally 
had to admit that the Oracle was correct and that he, indeed was the 
wisest of men. He knew not, and knew that he knew not. No one else 
knew that much. 


But it may be that this whole approach is wrong. An old sow 
can have a litter of pigs without knowing what she is doing and with- 
out intending anything except perhaps the gratification of a primordial 
impulse. What she intends or does not intend does not in any way 
affect the meaning or significance of the pigs, and they may be 
extremely significant in a non-Hebrew world. Art in all of its forms, like 
everything else, may derive its significance and meaning from the 
manner in which it is received rather than from the manner in which 
it is delivered. And anything will be received favorably which accords 
with the prevailing system of fundamental values held at the time. This 
system of fundamental values constitutes the meaningful universe, and 
it is the province of philosophy (not just philosophers) to examine this 
universe. 
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Now common sense (a kind of philosophy) teaches us that there 
are about four kinds of real things in the universe: (1) material objects 
in space - tables, chairs, elephants, etc., (2) acts of consciousness of 
men and animals upon the earth - thoughts, pleasures, pain, sight, etc., 
(3) space, and (4) time. Then there are those philosophies and philos- 
ophers, quite a number of them, who simply deny that there are 
material things and acts of consciousness, maintaining that these are 
merely appearances, figments of the imagination, fleeting and 
ephemeral. 


But what is reality? How does it come into being? How can it be 
grasped and represented? The philosopher-scientist, A. S. Eddington, 
has left us the most revealing and delightful account of the way those 
of his kind went about the whole thing in his Nature of the Physical 
World. He depicts a hard-headed realist pondering over the innocent- 
looking proposition of an elephant sliding down a grassy hillside. He 
will have nothing to do with ‘draperies and little houses’, and such 
like. He wants to know what that pachyderm really is. He notes that it is 
a mass of two tons. But what is two tons? Now two tons IS the reading 
of the pointer when the mass (elephant) is placed on a weighing 
machine. Now two tons is two tons, and there is no difference between 
two tons of elephant and two tons of feathers. The slope of the hillside 
is 60 degrees. A 60-degree slope takes the place of the grassy hillside. 
But what is 60 degrees? It is nothing but a reading of a plumbline 
against a protractor. Then the softly yielding turf on which the elephant 
slid is replaced by a coefficient of friction, which is another reading on 
a scale. Now we have reality - the pachydermic world as it is, not a 
process of coming to be or ceasing to be - but as it is and ever shall be. 
And how grasp it and represent it? Simply by a mathematical formula, 
or a series of formulae. Materiality! It is a snare and a delusion. 


Artists are, and ever have been, concerned with reality. They see 
truth (beauty), not just to represent it and communicate it to others, but 
to grasp it and to hold on to it forever. The master artist-philosopher, 
Michelangelo, in his sonnet, expresses beautifully his attitude toward 
the work of the artist: 


No concept that the artist apprehends 

But marble in itself will circumscribe 

With its excess; and thereunto may arrive 
Alone the hand that intellect attends. 


“The concept’’ is the accomplished form - an end within itself - and it 
is to be extracted by sheer force of the chisel driven by intellect. Later 
he was to say: “‘A painting made up of draperies and little houses, or 
rural verdure, shadows of trees, bridges and brooks, what they call 
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landscape, with certain little figures here and there . . . will appeal 
much to women, especially those who are very old or very young, as 
well as to some gentlemen who are devoid of the musical sense of 
true harmony . . . but in reality it is all without art or discernment, or 
design, in a word, without substance and without strength. As for true 
painting, it is a music and a melody that the intellect alone can 
perceive, and not without difficulty."" At eighty years of age he was 
still hammering away with his chisel, often late at night, with a sort 
of miner's cap on his head, seeking to find the truth that was encased 
in marble. What he found was what his age was seeking - reality 
(truth). 


For those of us who have been brought up on paintings ‘‘made of 
draperies and little houses’’, and even on Michelangelo's great master- 
pieces, a trip to a modern art gallery may come as a rude shock. 
Paintings may be hung bottom side up without making the slightest 
difference. It has been told that chimpanzees had to be declared 
ineligible to participate in art shows because they were winning too 
many prizes. Now what intellect attends the chimp's hand, or, for that 
matter, the modern artist's? More appropriately, is the company of 
intellect desirable in art? 


The fates of two recent works by an artist may reveal the answer. 
They are both portraits of the same person. One of them has received 
a number of prizes. The other has been all but ignored. The latter is a 
genuine portrait. Those who are acquainted with the subject can 
actually recognize him. The colors are pleasing. The portrait is deco- 
rative. Before the re-emergence of realism in philosophy which began 
some two or three score years ago, it undoubtedly would have been 
highly prized. The individual has somehow lost his significance, and 
is no longer an appropriate subject of serious art - or anything else. 
In the U. S. S. R. he has been swallowed up by the party or class. In 
America, and perhaps even more so in the rest of the countries of the 
Western world, The Organization Man reigns supreme, and he doesn't 
even have a name, only a number. He is significant to the extent that 
he loses his identity and functions as a mere cog in a vast impersonal 
machine. Moreover, in primitive and oriental art (and life) the individual 
has never loomed large, and Western art is now being profoundly 
influenced by these. Why this is so may be guessed at from contemplat- 
ing the fate of the second portrait referred to above. 


In this portrait (so-called) the subject can scarcely be recognized. 
As a matter of fact, it is not much more a portrait of the subject than it 
is of anybody else. It is barely recognizable as a man. Man (not a 
particular man) can be appropriately dealt with in art, but it is a highly 
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risky thing to do, for he is no longer the heroic creature he was once 
thought to be. He is no longer the center of attraction - God's chosen 
creature. Psychiatry itself will testify to the fact that pride is not the 
cardinal sin of the middle of the twentieth century, but that individual 
and collective frustration may be. A man is matter along with other 
naturalistic objects, like tables, chairs and elephants. But matter has 
disappeared to be replaced by energy - an abstraction. We are back 
philosophically, and perhaps artistically, to where the Greeks of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, B. C., were, with one significant difference. 
They had their gods, goddesses, and monsters, which somehow took 
cognizance of men above all the rest of creation. These were credible 
and representable, usually in human form. The God of the Renaissance, 
from which Michelangelo and the generations which succeeded him 
could draw hope and inspiration, is dead. (His demise was announced 
by Friedrich Nietzsche). We have as our gods, masters of our fates, our 
complexes and other forces from the depths of the unconscious. 
(Sigmund Freud was the John the Baptist that announced the glad 
tidings of their rise to ascendancy). And these are just as powerful, 
inexorable, and inscrutable, as the historical god ever was, but they 
are so elusive and intangible that we cannot grasp them nor represent 
them visually or tactually. Even their high priest, the psychiatrists, do 
not seem to have any clear conception of their natures. To them they are 
just there. Perhaps only the artist with his disciplined imagination has 
the power to extract meaning from our situation. 


A simple (or complex) arrangement of colors in a painting, devoid 
of any distinctive shapes or other naturalistic trappings or symbols, may 
have meaning - a meaning as profound as that of the scientist's 
formulae or the mathematician's equations. And the reality and mean- 
ingfulness of these cannot be doubted, for the prayer of Archimedes, 
“give me a place to stand and | will move the world", has been more 
than answered. For, standing with one foot on the formulae and the 
other on the equations, man can not only move the world, but he can 
destroy it, along perhaps with a few others. Art is either the hand- 
maiden of philosophy dedicated to the task of infusing meaning into 
a fractured universe, or it is “merely an exercise of skill intended to 
give pleasure or to detract us momentarily, or to figure forth for us 


in easy and agreeable fashion some likeness of ideas which we already 
bear within ourselves.’ 
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Observations On Bibliotherapy 
In A VA Hospital Library 


MILDRED M. KEARNS, Chief Librarian 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Since 1923 bibliotherapy has been a term familiar to Veterans 
Administration librarians. It is interesting to note that in consulting both 
Funk and Wagnall's and Webster's dictionaries the word bibliotherapy 
was not found even through approximately seventy-five variations of 
words with the prefix biblio were included. Shall we analyze the word 
bibliotherapy? The prefix biblio meaning books and therapy meaning 
treatment, thus we have treatment with books. 

A hospital library is similar to a small public library except that 
its patrons have been unfortunate in having an illness and are confined. 
Patients have the same reading interest in newspapers, magazines and 
books as other library readers. They may desire to pursue a particular 
subject or the works of a favorite author. There may be a special 
interest for a specific magazine and newspaper or to find an answer to 
a reference question. The library is one of the places in the hospital 
with a homelike and normal atmosphere. It sometimes appears that 
there is little choice for a patient in the routine schedule of a hospital. 
The library is where the patient may select for himself. The patient has 
a preference of coming to the library. He may browse among the books 
or read a magazine or newspaper. With this freedom of choice there is 
an increased atmosphere of naturalness. 

The objectives of each VA hospital is to establish a library that 
will meet the educational, informational and therapeutic needs of the 
patients. 

Consider who reads in a hospital library. What does reading do for 
patients? This gives an insight into the word bibliotherapy. There are 
short term patients who immediately return to the community. The 
library is merely a link between their hospitalization period and return 
to the outside. For the chronic and long-term patients the library is one 
of the main sources of contact with the outside world. 

Why do patients read? What does reading do for them? Patients 
who read usually accept hospitalization more readily. Reading creates 
contentment. Patients who read are generally more responsive to other 
hospital therapies, relax more easily and tend toward better adjustment. 


Reading awakens and widens old and new interests in life. 
Contemporary living is often not conducive to the relaxation that comes 
with reading. A period of hospitalization provides time to delve into 
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topics of interest. Patients often become authorities after the perusal of 
a special subject. 

Reading helps intellectually and culturally. It provides information 
for new vocations and avocations. An illness may create the necessity to 
change vocations and hobbies. The hospitalization period is the ideal 
time for search to determine new possibilities. 

Reading diverts the mind from worry and gives a patient release 
from emotional tensions. Reading gets a patient's mind from his 
troubles. It has been determined that the patient who reads is not so 
critical of hospital routine. 

Reading may help to improve a patient's outlook on life. Finding 
that others have experienced like problems is a challenge that he is no 
different. 

Many read for information. It may be a particular subject that has 
aroused an interest. It may be the identification of a flower from an 
outside walk or the clarification of an argument that has arisen. There 
is the every day rush for newspapers and magazines to keep informed 
on current affairs. This externalization of interest is very encouraging as 
too frequently the internalization of interest is the source of trouble 
with neuropsychiatric patients. 

Resocialization of patients may be facilitated through group read- 
ing and other library activities. Our library participates in such a 
program for small groups of ten to twelve patients. Library activities 
include browsing through magazines and picture books, group reading, 
quizzes, geography study using a large globe, and current events. 

Books may be prescribed by a doctor or therapist for his patients. 
The book is discussed with the patients regularly to determine their 
interpretation of the reading. From these discussions a clue may be 
obtained to the patient's problems. The patients may obtain knowledge 
and insight into their conditions and be better able to communicate them. 
A doctor may want his patient to become better informed about a part- 
icular disease. Joslin's Diabetic Manual or Harrison's Thank God for My 
Heart Attack are prescribed for patients when appropriate. 

If reading brings contentment causing a patient to be more re- 
ceptive to hospitalization, awakens and widens interests, helps intel- 
lectually and culturally, diverts the mind from worry and gives release 
from emotional tensions, improves outlook on life, is informative, is a 
method of resocialization, is specifically prescribed to assist in alleviat- 
ing emotional disorders, also in disseminating information about 
diseases, should it not be called a method of treatment for patients? 
This confirms the word bibliotherapy - treatment with books. It is 
necessary that the librarian not only know books but also the educa- 
tional background, interest, hobbies, and the physical and emotional 
condition of patients to help with the proper selection of reading 
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materials. Library service in a hospital requires a very rigid schedule. 
The library routine must become part of the Master Schedule of the 
hospital not to conflict with other activities and treatment programs. 


During 1955-56, a four months reading survey was conducted in 
the Veterans Administration's 176 hospitals and domicilaries to deter- 
mine the reading habits of VA patients. The results indicated that VA 
patients read six times as many books as does the general American 
public. More than 1,270,000 books a year circulate to an average daily 
patient load of 128,000. Fiction was a two-to-one choice over non-fiction 
except for neuropsychiatric patients who read almost as much non-fiction 
as fiction. In fiction, Westerns were first choice, mysteries second, and 
historical novels third. Science fiction and sport stories were least read. 
In non-fiction, biographies were the first selection succeeded by history, 
travel, religion and philosophy, then science. Books on fine arts, sports, 
and hobbies were less popular. Patients in tuberculosis hospitals read 
more books than all other types of patients combined. They read an 
average of fifty-eight books a year or more than one per week. This is 
attributed to bed confinement for extensive periods when reading is a 
passive activity. Mentally ill patients read the least with less than seven 
books a year per patient. Magazines and pocket editions of books, 
though not included in the survey, are first choice reading of many 
neuropsychiatric patients. These types of reading materials are conven- 
ient to carry about. Much of the reading about sports is done in news- 
papers and magazines. 

The high rate of reading in VA hospitals is contributed to the 
abundance of free time, convenient location of the libraries and 
regularly scheduled book cart visits to the wards. 

During the period from 1923 to 1945, bibliotherapy material was 
gathered mostly from the viewpoint of the librarian. From 1945 to 
recently, very little data on the subject has been prepared. The need 
exists to conduct bibliotherapy studies which would be a joint under- 
taking of the medical staff and librarians to ascertain the effects of 
reading on various types of personalities in the hospitals. The field of 
bibliotherapy is broad and very challenging for research. 

According to the VA survey the type of illness and consequently the 
length of hospitalization affects not only the amount of reading but 
also the type of material which is read. Observation proves that certain 
benefits may be obtained from reading. With reading having these 
potential characteristics it may be considered part of the patients’ 
treatment program. Thus, we have defined bibliotherapy - treatment with 
books. The library is presently a vital force in today's hospital program. 
The present emphasis on bibliotherapy research gives the library a bright- 
er tomorrow and a more vital place in the patient's treatment program. 
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A Hospital Administrator’s View 
of Hospital Libraries of Today 


BERNARD C. HARVEY, Administrator 


Murray Hospital Association 
Murray, Kentucky 


Historical data records that libraries of one kind or another 
existed as far back as some four thousand years ago. Aristotle is believed 
to have been the first person to collect a library. Many of his own works 
were written on papyrus, the use of which continued among the Greeks 
and Romans to the fourth century A. D., when parchment books came 
into vogue. The religious library is said to be the “dean of all’, with 
the roots of its genealogical toll in the collection of temple records, 
inscribed on clay tablets approximately 2000 B. C. 


In our day, the need for adequate library facilities is generally 
recognized, but a recent survey disclosed that approximately half of 
the voluntary hospitals were without a patient's library and about one 
third had no medical library. 


It is my considered opinion that one day soon patient's libraries 
will come in for consideration and evaluation in the program of 
accreditation. To be realistic, the library cannot mend broken bones, 
remove diseased organs, or correct other physical deficiencies, but is it 
not just as important to mend and nurture minds and morals? 


As long ago as 1947, a manual for Hospital Libraries was pub- 
lished in London, England, in which integrated libraries were predicted. 
Integration of medical and nursing libraries improves service, increases 
economy and utilizes space more effectively. However, some reserva- 
tions should be expressed. Namely, the differences in function between 
the patient's library and the professional libraries and the size and type 
of hospital in which they are located. 


Of primary importance is the necessity for full recognition by 
hospital boards and administrators of the growing importance of such 
service to the sick. Attention must be given to the special requirements 
of hospitals of different size and type of care and to the scope of the 
training programs for personnel concerned with the operation of the 
library. 


In that it is a statistical fact that over half the total number of 
hospitals in America are of less than one hundred beds, let us first 
review that situation. Small hospitals of less than one hundred beds 
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would surely find it difficult to finance a first class patient library - 
but the rest of this situation is that an excellent patient's library is 
possible and may rely almost entirely on book donations and volunteer 
services. 


In informal discussions with professional librarians it was brought 
out that the type of patient to be cared for is of basic importance. The 
institution may care for short or long term patients, surgical, medical, 
maternity or the mentally ill. Most general hospitals in America provide 
excellent care in all catagories. The good will of the patient and the 
public would be vitally influenced by a well organized library service. 


Until quite recently the picture that came to my mind when 
referring to a library service for patients was the classic and often seen, 
much used and worn “book cart’. A book cart in today’s modern 
hospital is as familiar as the white starch of nurses uniforms, and 
pinafores worn by the volunteers who bring the adventure of good 
books to the bedside. 


The work of a hospital librarian is a vocation. It cannot be under- 
taken successfully without an instinctive understanding of human 
nature, tact, cheerfulness and a love of reading. In order to recommend 
intelligent selections and assist the patient in selecting the right book, 
an understanding of individual differences is essential. The librarian 
must learn something of the background, interest, hobbies, temperament 
and mental capacity of each patient - a miracle worker, surely, since 
the average patient is in the general hospital only about five days. A 
librarian would not give the over-stimulated or over-anxious patient 
books which would increase sensitivities; nor the depressed patient 
discouraging, melancholic reading that would send him further into 
the doldrums. Regardless of the fame or excellence (or notoriety) of any 
author, it is the duty and the kind task of the volunteer to assist the 
patient in making a choice with discretion. A diabetic can at times be 
unreasonable and ask for food that will not contribute to his improve- 
ment, so also in the matter of this food for the mind. 


Although hospital libraries have been established for many years, 
they are still in their infancy. We are just beginning to realize, as 
administrators, that the book cart is no more the library than the 
bakery truck the bakery. The book cart must be backed up by an 
adequate diversified library. As most hospitals are of the small size, 
the selection of books must be even more deliberate. 


Not all the collections of books in the world will make a library. 
To operate a library advantageously, the librarian must be, and be 
recognized as, a specialist. The !ibrarian’s education has been scaled 
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for the dissemination of pertinent information. In a hospital, she 
actually guides a sort of therapeutic instrument. 


In that the stay of patients in general hospitals is of short 
duration, short stories and other forms of literature which can be 
completed in short reading periods are demanded. Paper back books 
and other books that can be easily held by patients in bed are 
essential. In referring to paper back books, the author wishes to 
recognize that even the classics have been published in the economy 
edition detracting not at all from the quality. 


There are many ways in which a hospital may have an exchange 
of books with local public libraries. A special room retained and library 
personnel coming to the hospital daily to pick up books that have 
been checked out and returned to conveniently located pick up stations 
in various areas of the hospital building has been successful. This type 
of service is currently used in Cleveland at the Cleveland Public Library. 


A successful hospital library program cannot be achieved without 
the skillful administration of a well built stock of books. It also cannot be 
achieved without the full cooperation of the medical staff, nursing 
department, and a well organized group of volunteer workers guided 
by a professional librarian who in a small hospital may be of a 
consultant category. 


A question that | would ask of you - would it be practical to have 
a hospital library under the wing of the existing medical records 
program in hospitals? 














National Library Week - 
A Recapitulation 


EDWIN C. STROHECKER, Chairman 


Department of Library Science 
Nazareth College 

Executive Director, Kentucky 
National Library Week, 1961 


The celebration of National Library Week, 1961, has again em- 
phasized the significance of the printed word in the world of today. 
The members of the State Committee, who so generously and tire- 
lessly gave their time to develop an outstanding program for observ- 
ance of this week, are to be commended. With the assistance of many 
community leaders, the cooperative efforts of all mass media have 
initiated events so that the national theme, ‘‘For a richer, fuller life - 
Read!"', could be realized. Those involved in these citizen movements 
have certainly acknowledged the purpose of National Library Week - 
“To encourage lifetime reading habits and the use and support of 
libraries of all kinds by everyone.” 


To some people National Library Week is a culmination of all their 
dreams. These dreams are fulfilled when they observe the library 
patrons reading for the understanding of the hopes and fears of their 
fellowman - at home and abroad, which is necessary in order to 
participate intelligently in our complex society. To others, National 
Library Week is a gensis of the future library facilities and service 
which are to be made available to all. (This is quite evident in Dr. 
Horine's article immediately following these remarks.) 


We do not accept National Library Week as the time to ‘‘Wake Up 
and Read."’ Contrariwise, WE ARE AWAKE; and shall continue to read 
and encourage the development of library services for everyman who 
wishes to expand his horizon. 





National Library Week - April 16-22, 1961 


EMMET F. HORINE 
National Library Week Chairman for Kentucky 


‘Send me a man who reads." This is an admonition of thoughtful 
employers to employment agencies. In this age of rapid humanistic, 
technical and scientific advances, wide reading is necessary if one is 
to understand what is taking place. 


In some schools, there is an unfortunate over-emphasis on ath- 
letics. Exercise is as vital to our health as a balanced diet and, though 
approving of athletics, attention is called to the FACT that the champion 
athlete is similar to a flashing meteor which, following the ‘flash,’ is 
extinguished and forgotten. Scholarship produces leadership, not of the 
meteoric type but constant like the sun, spreading its benificent influ- 
ences everywhere and for long periods. Studies have shown that the 
national scholarship winners are leaders in other fields, almost seventy 
percent being officers either in athletic or social organizations. Thus, 
scholarship and leadership are the results of reading. ‘‘Lincoln once said 
that his best friend was the man who brought him a book - one that 
‘| ain't read.’ "’ 


A college education is helpful but should be the beginning, not 
the end, of intellectual growth. A grade or high school student who 
reads wisely and regularly will grow in learning, ability and accom- 
plishment whereas a college graduate who stops reading is certain to 
stagnate. The prestige of a college degree is ultimately lost unless its 
owner realizes the necessity for continued activity in reading, learning 
and growth throughout his life. 


In regard to library facilities, Bullitt County, like other counties, is 
on trial. To date the Fiscal Court has not granted even twenty-five percent 
of the minimum appropriation necessary for support of the library and 
its bookmobile. It is highly improbable that the Library Extension 
Division of Kentucky will continue its assistance indefinitely. Unless the 
minimum sum of $9,500 annually is made available by the county, the 
state may suspend its aid, close the library, withdraw the bookmobile, 
all books, periodicals, records, etc.! The Library Board is well aware of 
the danger and has attempted to secure additional money by solici- 
tation of all citizens. The Bullitt County Woman's Club is sponsoring 
concerts and making other valiant efforts to postpone this action, but 
they cannot prevent the inevitable. If this important cultural center 
which means so much to everyone is to be saved, citizens must rally 
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to the aid of these groups and form a ‘Public Library District’’ accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Kentucky Statutes: 173.450 to 173.650. 


National Library Week of 1961 has received widespread publicity 
from newspapers, national magazines, radio and television stations. 
The national magazines featuring articles and display materials have 
a total circulation of over 109,000,000 subscribers. Look for these items 
in the April or May issues of The American Home, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Family Circle, Life, Look, Reader's Digest, Saturday Evening 
Post, This Week and Woman's Day. Also, anyone wishing to learn more 
about the rewards and pleasures of reading should read The Wonderful 
World of Books, edited by Alfred Stefferud. It contains seventy-two 
short essays by well known people - farmers to publishers. 


A celebrated physician and booklover of the seventeenth century, 
Thomas Bartholin (1616-1680) wrote in his De Liber Legendis Disserta- 
tiones: 


Without books God is indeed silent, righteousness sleeps, the 
science of medicine is dormant, philosophy is maimed, liter- 
ature dumb, all is shrouded in Cimmerian darkness. (Dr. 
Horine’s translation). 





Dr. Horine’s article is taken from a series of five articles written for National Library 
Week and published in The Pioneer News, Shepherdsville, Kentucky. 





Politics in the American Drama, by Caspar Nannes. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1960. 256 p. $4.95. 


Only Arthur Hobson Quinn in The American Drama From the 
Beginning to the Civil War and its companion volume, and Margaret 
Mayorga in her A Short History of American Drama have given much 
consideration to politics and government as subject matter in drama. 
Dr. Nannes, a Rutgers Phi Beta Kappa of 1931, spent a decade teach- 
ing English at his Alma Mater and at the University of Illinois, achiev- 
ing his Ph. D. at the University of Pennsylvania, and then went forth 
into the Fourth Estate in Washington in the mid-Forties. Since 1949 he 
has been an editor on the Washington Star in a good position to ob- 
serve politics at first hand with opportunities to delve into the enormous 
collection of copyright American drama at the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Nannes has given American plays intensive reading and has researched 
their stage history with particular attention to contemporary as well as 
later dramatic criticism. He has chosen an excellent time to publish his 
findings when Advise and Consent and Gore Vidal's The Best Man, both 
of which President Kennedy attended, are current. A real theatre buff 
in the White House after a longish time may spur even more writers to 
treatment of political subjects in their plays. Allen Drury, Washington 
newspaperman and author of the best-selling (after more than a year 
and a half) novel, Advise and Consent has written a pertinent foreword. 

It is interesting that The Senator by Davis Semarest Lloyd and 
Sydney Rosenfeld in which William H. Crane starred in 1890 influenced 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse in their State of the Union in 1945. 
Incidentally, Lloyd's grandson of the same name, who was one of the 
famous ‘‘Anonymous Six" brilliant young men of F. D. R. and Harry S. 
Truman, is also a playwright with a social and a political conscience. 

In the early part of this century there were three notable plays 
which reflected the American government in operation at various levels. 
The popularity of Charles Klein's The Lion and the Mouse (1905), 
George Ade's The County Chairman (1903) and Edward Sheldon's The 
Nigger (1909) was proof of the American public's conscientious atten- 
tion to its duty as a citizen. Prohibition and its evil influences on customs 
and morals is reflected in Bartley Cormack's The Racket (1927), 
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Broadway (1926), and Merry-Go-Round (1932) by Albert Maltz and 
George Sklar. 

New York political conditions were reflected aiso in Merry-Go- 
Round and in the still current Fiorello (1959) by George Abbott and 
Jerome Weidman which still continues popular on the road and on 
Broadway. It is considered responsible for the revived talk of a Fusion 
candidate in the New York mayoralty race this fall by those who re- 
member the Little Flower affectionately for what he was and what he 
achieved. 

The revival of political hopes of F. D. R. when his body had been 
wrecked with disease and physicial pain is the subject of Dore Schary's 
compassionate drama, Sunrise at Campobello, a Broadway and film 
triumph now being preserved in countless community theatre pro- 
ductions. 

Dr. Nannes has written a fine and much needed book which is 
recommended to libraries both large and small and the public which 
they serve. 

GEORGE FREEDLEY 


Curator, Theatre Collection 
New York Public Library 





A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the United States, by the 
National Historical Publications Commission, Philip M. Hamer, 
editor. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961. 775 p. $12.50. 
The importance of Kentucky as a border state during the Civil War 

and as a pivotal area on the frontier is often best revealed by the 

unpublished materials which are available to the scholar. Because some 
of the finest collections of Kentucky manuscripts have found their way 
into libraries without our borders, it is especially important to students 
of Kentucky within the present boundaries of the siate that information 
concerning established manuscript collections be readily available. The 

National Historical Publications Commission attempted to describe all 

the collections of manuscripts in the state and did manage to collect 

information pertaining to twelve different libraries. Twelve cooperating 
libraries is a large number when compared wth the number of libraries 
operating in our state. 

The University of Kentucky, the Filson Club, and the Kentucky 
Historical Society submitted the most complete reports of their Manu- 
script holdings, and these collections, whcih are undoubtedly the three 
best in the state, are most readily comprehended. There are also refer- 
ences to published calendars and guides to these collections, such as the 
admirable Guide to the Manuscripts of the Kentucky Historical Society, 
edited by G. Glenn Clift (Frankfort: Kentucky Historical Society, 1955), 
which make the Guide even more valuable. 
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This Guide is so important that this reviewer is torn between the 
desire to praise it as it is or to bemoan the incompleteness of it. The 
incompleteness of the work is not due to the carelessness of the editor, 
but to the lack of cooperation received from Kentucky librarians. Since 
this review is more likely to be scanned by Kentucky librarians than by 
Dr. Hamer it is to that group that the complaint is directed. 

Why is it that in ventures of this nature that we Kentuckians seem 
to be so deficient? There are only four of our libraries recorded in the 
recent Southeastern Supplement to the Union List of Serials (Atlanta: 
Southern Regional Education Board, 1959), not many more than this 
number actually reporting to the National Union Catalog, and propor- 
tional representation in similar enterprizes. 

If we are naturally uncooperative people, then we need censure: 
if we do not have this fault but do share in the fathomless sea of uni- 
versal ignorance, then we need to be educated. 

Assuming the situation to be the latter, | think that many of our 
libraries feel insecure when dealing with either manuscripts or serials. 
This belief has been shared by others, especially those interested in 
manuscripts, because two extremely helpful studies have recently been 
published. In January, 1957, Library Trends was edited by R. W. G. 
Vail under the title, ‘Manuscripts and Archives,"’ and is a stimulating, 
imaginative and useful introduction to manuscripts. More recently, 
Lucile M. Kane's A Guide to the Care and Administration of Manuscripts 
(Madison, Wis.: American Association for State and Local History, 1960) 
has made_ its appearance and is to become an almost indispensable 
handbook for the curator of the more modest manuscript collection. 

If more of our Kentucky librarians had been acquainted with these 
books by Vail and Kane, there would have doubtlessly been more 
response to Dr. Hamer's Guide. As it is, this work will demand an 
honored place on every reference shelf where serious advanced students 
seek historical information on our area. The editor is to be commended 
for his diligence, and we will all reap benefits from the work which 
has been done by our colleagues, Glenn Clift, Dorothy Cullen and 
Jacqueline Bull, to mention only three, in furnishing us with such 
excellent resumes as are to be found here. 

Should anyone be touched by this and wish to begin cooperation 
in the immediate future, the door is not closed. Information as to the 
continuing work of the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections 
can be secured from Lester K. Born, Head of the Manuscripts Section of 


the Library of Congress. We Kentuckians live in an area rich in histori- 
cal treasures. Let's share them with each other. 


ROSCOE M. PIERSON, Librarian 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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PERSONNEL 


Ann Herron will be on leave from Murray State College Library 
during the summer term. She will spend the first session of the summer 
quarter at the University of Minnesota Library School where she will 
teach two courses, Literature of the Humanities and Catalog and Clas- 
sification. She will go to Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science for the second session of the summer quarter where 
she will teach Catalog and Classification. 


Mrs. Lenora Alden joined the Western Kentucky State College Library 
staff in February. Mrs. Alden is in charge of the Reserve Desk. 


Hensley C. Woodbridge, Head, Murray State College Library, has 
been granted a sabbatical leave for the summer. term. Dr. Woodbridge 
will spend June and July at the Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
hy California, where he will compile a bibliography on Jack 
London. 


Four new staff appointments have been announced by the 
Louisville Free Public Library. Mrs. Bette McCord became a member of 
the circulation staff in January and Jolene Huffman was added to the 
order department. Two new branch assistants are Grace Butler at the 
Western Branch and Arthur Markendorf at the Portland Branch. 


WORKSHOPS 


A Workshop in Library Materials for the Classroom will be offered 
at Nazareth College June 21 through June 30. School administrators, 
teachers, and librarians may enroll for three hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit. The workshop is planned to acquaint the individ- 
val with the centralized resources of the elementary and secondary 
school library collection and with their usefulness as curriculum enrich- 
ment materials. Daily afternoon sessions will be conducted from 1:00 to 
5:00. 

Coordinator for the workshop will be Thelma Sloan, Librarian, 
DuPont Manual High School, Louisville, and Edwin C. Strohecker, Chair- 
man, Department of Library Science, Nazareth College, will serve as 
director. 


Carolyn |. Whitenack, Associate Professor of Library Science and 
Audio-Visual Education at Purdue University and Second Vice-President 
of ALA, addressed a library workshop at Kentucky Wesleyan College on 
March 27. Her topic was ‘‘What Constitutes a Good School Library 
Program?” 
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The Workshop on Standards for School Library Programs was 
sponsored by the State Department of Education, Kentucky Library 
Association, Kentucky Association of School Librarians, and Kentucky 
Wesleyan College. Approximately eighty-five librarians, school adminis- 
trators and interested citizens from a nine county area attended. 


Panel members and consultants for discussion groups included 
Nella Bailey, Vera Grinstead, Alma Hill, Eleanor Simmons, Ruby Trower, 
Lucile Callis, Jimadean Johnson, Anna Myre and Montez Taylor. Owens- 
boro school administrators, librarians and PTA representatives also 
participated in the discussions. Students of Kentucky Wesleyan College 
served as recorders for the groups. 


Dan M. King, Librarian, and Edith Knepper, Assistant Professor of 
Library Science at Kentucky Wesleyan presided at the workshop. 


MISCELLANY 


James Still, novelist, poet and short story writer, has given to the 
Johnson Camden Library, Morehead State College, his manuscripts, corre- 
spondence, and mementos concerning his literary life. At a later date, 
the James Still Room will be officially opened and dedicated. Mr. Still, 
now on leave from the Hindman Settlement School where he has been 
librarian since 1932, is at Morehead State College for the entire second 
semester where he is teaching two evening classes, The Modern Short 
Story and Imaginative Literature for Writers. He is also assisting with 
the cataloguing of his material and is available for limited conferences. 


Calloway County has been granted a Regional Library which will 
begin operation from Murray on July 1. Under the program a yearly 
appropriation of approximately $30,000 will be available for salaries, 
books and equipment. Two trained librarians and one clerk will be 
added to the local library staff. The County will also receive a new 
bookmobile, records for lending, a record player, and framed paintings 
for lending. 


Woodford Countians observed “Library Day’’ on February 5 with 
an open house held by the Library Boards of Logan Helm Memorial 
Library and Woodford County Library and Bookmobile. The special day 
was proclaimed by Mayor Owen L. Range of Versailles, and Mayor J. 
Howard Rouse of Midway, in recognition of the improved library service 
in the county. The two libraries are now housed together in the Logan 
Helm Building. The librarian, Mrs. Roberta Philips, is being assisted by 
twenty Versailles women in maintaining longer library hours. 


The Medical and Journal Libraries of the Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington will be joined and moved to spacious new quar- 
ters the first of June. The modern decor of the new location features 
walls lined with birch paneling, air conditioning, and completely new 
furnishings designed similarly to those of the Medical Center Library at 
the University of Kentucky. The total cost of the consolidation will be 
over $50,000. James A. Graves, immediate past president of KLA, is 
Director of the six libraries at the Public Health Hospital. 
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OUR REPUTATION — 


YOUR GUARANTEE 





ART GUILD BINDERY, INC. 


2844 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


A CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 














Colonial - For The Future 
OR QUALITY BINDING 
—. Baas TO THE BEST 


Our RECORD OF SERVICE 


Specialists in supplying the H 
out-of-print-books as listed AS MET EVERY TEST 


in all Library Indices 


(Granger Poetry; Essay and R 
General Literature; Shaw EMEMBER THE NAME 
oe cope Wee (Let Us Do the Rest 
es eve: ) 
v GEO. A. FLOHR CO. 
WANT LISTS INVITED We specialize in CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDING and QUICK 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST porenee 
23 EAST FOURTH STREET ee ee 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. nt. sone 
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HECKMAN FACTS 


Only with Heckman:can you 
get fast, regular, scheduled 
pickup and delivery service 
throughout 18 states 

You can plan your work 
better and provide more 
efficient service to your 
patrons, -by using Heckman’s 
Scheduled Service 

Thirteen Sales Representa 
tives are available to serve 





your needs 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 











Our Prebound 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


@ last longer 
® look better 


® cost less 


Charles M. Gardner 
Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Known for 
FAST - FRIENDLY - RELIABLE 
‘SERVICE 





GAYLORD 
BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


adjustable— 
only 6 sizes 

needed to fit most 
standard books 


- STOCKTON, CALIF 


INC. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


GAYLORD BROS 
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Books . . . and Service 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg's, with over half a 
century of specialized library 
service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School 


and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage 
and the opportunity to 


serve you. 


















BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND <2 
PREBOUND BOOKS “3 
a 


Long Active Life 
*Long Active Life 


Books prebound in our plant last 
and last and last and keep their 
attractive looks. These durable 
features make any book a real 
asset to your library. And our 
service is complete, careful and 
quick to save you expensive time. 
So, in the long run your library 
comes out on the profitable end 
of the cost question, when you 
buy BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound books. 

We urge you to write for our lit- 
erature and catalogs listing about 
16,000 popular juvenile titles in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


. Soe. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACK ALUNOKS, 








The KLA Bulletin 


is printed by 


THE MAYFIELD PRINTING CO. 


Mayfield, Kentucky 





WEISE-WINCKLER 
BINDERY, Inc. 


631 North Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


SPECIALISTS IN PERIODICAL 
AND LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Excellent Workmanship 
Prompt Service 
Combine to create an Unexcelled 
Service 


INFORMATION AND PRICES ON 
REQUEST 
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YOU CAN TELL A BOOK BY ITS COVER 
THAT'S WHY 


“Next To a Good Book — Librarians 
Prefer Modern Bindings” 


The Modern Binding Corporation 


PORTLAND, INDIANA 


We also handle the Charles M. Gardner line of books, featuring 
selected titles from 49 different publishers. These books are 
durably bound in attractive illustrated covers. Unconditionally 
guaranteed. 











Our advertisers make a significant contribution to Kentucky Library 
Association. Remember to support them and visit their exhibits at 


the KLA Convention in Louisville in October. 
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Kentucky Library Association 


1961 Membership Directory 


BOSWELL, Harriett (Retired) 
Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 
Paducah, Kentucky 
220 North 9th Street 
Paducah, Kentucky 


CASS, Norma 
Head, Reference Department 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


CULLEN, Mrs. Dorothy Thomas 
Curator, The Filson Club 
118 West Breckinridge 
Louisville, Kentucky 


GILBERT, Elizabeth 
Librarian 
Berea College Library 
Berea, Kentucky 


GRAUMAN, Edna J. (Retired) 
Head of Reference 
Louisville Free Public Library 

2023 Eastern Parkway 
Apartment 3 
Louisville 4, Kentucky 


HANSON, Elizabeth 
Serials Librarian 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HELM, Margie M. 
Director of Library Service 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


KING, Margaret |. (Retired) 
Librarian 
Margaret |. King Library 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


KINKEAD, Ludie J. 
182 Crescent Avenue 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 


MARTIN, Laura K. 


Associate Professor of Library Science 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


LIFE MEMBERS 


SCHNEIDER, Evelyn J. 
Librarian, University of Louisville 
Belknap Campus 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SHAPER, Mrs. Margaret Walker 
Librarian 
Shawnee High School Library 
40th and Market Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SHOEMAKER, Ralph J. 
Librarian 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times Library 
525 West Broadway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


STUTSMAN, Mrs. Ellen B. 
Head, Catalog Department 
Margaret |. King Library 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


THOMPSON, Lawrence 
Librarian 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


TYLER, Sara 
Head Librarian 
Western Kentucky State College Library 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


VAN SCIVER, Ruth L. 
Librarian 
Asbury College 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


VERHOEFF, Mary 
Filson Club 
117 West Breckenridge 
Louisville, Kentucky 


WATTS, Frances (Retired) 
Business Manager 
Library Extension Division 
Berry Hill 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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ADAMS, Doris Muriel 
Box 183 
Cumberland, Kentucky 


ADAMS, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Teacher-Librarian 
Buckeye High School 
Route 3 
Lancaster, Kentucky 


ADAMS, Mrs. Romelia 
Elementary School Librarian 
Henderson County 
Henderson, Kentucky 


ALBAUGH, Joan V. 
Librarian 
Lafayette Senior High School 
400 Lafayette Parkway 
Lexington, Kentucky 


ALLEN, Dick M. 
Head Librarian 
Crabbe Library 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


ALLEN, Mrs. Wanda G. 
Librarian 
Meade County High School 
Box 337 
Brandenburg, Kentucky 


ALLENDER, Robert K. 
Librarian 
Lake Cumberland Regional Library 
112 Burkesville Street 
Columbia, Kentucky 


AMMERMAN, Anne Merser 
High School Librarian 
Harrison County High School 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 


ANDERSON, Mrs. Mamie L. 
Assistant Librarian 
Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


ACKRIDGE, Susan R. 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BABB, Dorothy 
Cataloger, Post Library 
Fort Campbell, Kentucky 


BAKER, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Librarian 
Maytown Consolidated School 
P.O. Box 113 
Langley, Kentucky 
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BANKS, Rose M. 
Librarian, Duvalle Junior High School 
3500 Bohne 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BARBOUR, Mrs. Sabra 
Librarian, Centre College 
Danville Kentucky 


BATLINER, Doris 
Technical Librarian-Research 
Girdler Catalysts Library 
2820 West Broadway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BEASLEY, Mrs. Patsy Lou 
Assistant Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 
Paducah, Kentucky 


BEHRENS, Clara L. 
Head of Order Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


BELCHER, Edith Faye 
Elementary School Librarian 
Elkhorn City Schools 
Elkhorn City, Kentucky 


BENNETT, Laura |. 
Librarian, Carnegie Library 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 


BENTLEY, Ruth S. 
Librarian, Bush School Library 
Lida, Kentucky 


BERKLEY, Camille Eloise 
Librarian, Western School 
820 West Third Street 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


BEVERLY, Mrs. Frances C. 
Librarian 
Owen County Public Library 
Owenton, Kentucky 


BILBREY, Mary 
Elementary Librarian 
Fort Knox Dependent School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


BISHOP, Marguerite 
Assistant Librarian 
Circulation Department 
Johnson Camden Library 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 





BLAINE, Martha M. 
Librarian 
Grant County Elementary Schools 
Dry Ridge, Kentucky 


BLAIR, Mrs. Sue C. 
Librarian 
Fleming-Neon High School 
Fleming, Kentucky 


BLANC&ITT, Frances 
Librarian, Calhoun School 
Calhoun, Kentucky 


BLOCK, Mrs. Bernice 
Librarian 
Newport Public Library 
4th and Monmouth Streets 
Newport, Kentucky 


BOBBITT, Mrs. R. H. 
Pikeville Free Public Library 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


BONNER, Mrs. Eugene Cook 
Librarian, Holmes Senior High School 
26th and Madison Avenue 
Covington, Kentucky 


BOTKIN, Mrs. Bernice J. 
Librarian 
Picadome Elementary School 
Harrodsburg Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 


BOWDITCH, Mrs. Emily P. 
Assistant, Circulation Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
301 Library Place 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


BOYD, Mrs. Alice 
Librarian 
Lexington Junior High School 
North Limestone & Fourth 
Lexington, Kentucky 


BOYD, Dulcie 
Elementary Librarian 
Fourth District School 
1528 Scott Street 
Covington, Kentucky 


BRADLEY, Suzanne 
Librarian 
Breckinridge Training School 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


BRANDON, Alfred N. 
Librarian 
Medical Center Library 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 





BRIDWELL, Mrs. Margaret 
Art Librarian 
Allen R. Hite Art Institute 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BROOKS, Mrs. Lillian :R. 
Librarian 
Russell Elementary School 
201 West Fifth Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 


BROWN, Birdie Alice 
Librarian 
Gallatin County High School 
Warsaw, Kentucky 


BROWN, Mrs. J. D. 
Librarian 
Taylorsville High School 
Taylorsville, Kentucky 


BROWN, Mrs. Lydia 
Assistant, Order Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BRUMLEY, Eva 
Librarian 
Old Kentucky Home High School 
Bardstown, Kentucky 


BUCKLEY, Mrs. Amelia King 


Librarian 
Keeneland Association Library 
P. O. Box 320 


Lexington, Kentucky 


BURKS, Alene 
Librarian, Butler High School 
Shively, Kentucky 


BURRELL, Patricia 
Assistant Librarian 
Reference Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BUSH, Catherine 
Branch Librarian 
Portland Branch Library 
Louisville Free Public Library 
3305 North Western Parkway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BUSTER, Mrs. William R. 
Treasurer, Woodford County Library 
Main Street 
Versailles, Kentucky 


CALDWELL, Alice 
Cadiz, Kentucky 
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CALDWELL, Virginia 
Assistant Librarian 
Shawnee Branch Library 
3912 West Broadway 
Louisville 11, Kentucky 


CALLIS, Lucille 
Regional Librarian 
Library Extension Division 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


CAMPBELL, Mrs. Geneva 
Librarian, Campbellsville College 
121% South Columbia Avenue 
Campbellsville, Kentucky 


CARDWELL, Mariam 
Librarian 
Shelby County High School 
Route Three 
Shelbyville, Kentucky 


CARPENTER, George Ann 
Librarian, Durett High School 
Preston Highway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


CARROLL, Mrs. Robert L. 
Lynnvale Library 
White Mills, Kentucky 


CARROLL, Wilma 
Librarian 
Ashland Senior High School 
Ashland, Kentucky 


CATHER, Margaret M. 
Librarian 
Greenville School Library 
213 College Street 
Greenville, Kentucky 


CAUDILL, Mrs. Ann Dixon 
Librarian, Hazard High School 
Baker Avenue 
Hazard, Kentucky 


CAUMMISAR, Mildred 
Assistant in Library Services 
Louisville Board of Education 
6th and Hill Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


CHALCRAFT, Mrs. Edna 
Librarian 
Newport Junior High School 
4th and Monmouth Streets 
Newport, Kentucky 


CHAPMAN, lone M. 
Librarian 

Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 





CHESNUT, Mrs. Glynn H. 
Librarian 
Manly Junior High School 
Brooks and Oak 
Louisville, Kentucky 


CIERLEY, Mrs. Evalyn Reich 
Librarian 
Good Samaritan School of Nursing 
310 South Limestone Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 


CLAY, Mrs. Agnes M. 
Librarian 
Hall High School 
Grays Knob, Kentucky 


COFFEY, Ida 
Librarian 
Lewisport Consolidated School 
Lewisport, Kentucky 


COLEMAN, Mrs. Marie 
Public and Bookmobile Librarian 
Meade County Free Library 
Brandenburg, Kentucky 


COLLINS, Mrs. George W. 
Librarian, Maysville High School 
Limestone Street 
Maysville, Kentucky 


CONLEY, Mrs. Dorothy 
Assistant Librarian 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


COOK, Mrs. Mary 
Librarian, Glasgow High School 
Glasgow, Kentucky 


COOMBS, Elizabeth 
Librarian, Kentucky Library 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


COPELAND, Mrs. Chester A 
Librarian, Somerset Public Library 
College Street 
Somerset, Kentucky 


COVATTA, Phyllis 
Assistant Professor of Library Science 
Nazareth College 
851 South Fourth Street 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 








CRADY, Mrs. Juanita 
Technical Librarian, Research Department 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
1600 West Hill Street 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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CRANMER, Florence 
Assistant, Audio-Visual Department 
Morrison Memorial Library 
Asbury College 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


CRAVENS, Mrs. Mary 
Librarian, Adair County Library 
Columbia, Kentucky 


CRAWFORD, Mrs. H. G. 
Librarian, Bloomfield School 
Bloomfield, Kentucky 


CRUTCHER, Annette V. 
Assistant Librarian, Reference Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


CRUTCHFIELD, Mrs. Bobbye 
Librarian, Cuba High School 
Route One 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


CUMMINS, Mrs. Gay 
Librarian, Corbin Public Library 
Center Street 
Corbin, Kentucky 


DABNEY, Mrs. Aliene 
Librarian 
Livingston Central High School 
Smithland, Kentucky 


DALTON, Mrs. Amelia O. 
Elementary Librarian 
L. C. Curry Library 
11th Street 
Bowling Green 7, Kentucky 


DAVIDSON, Louise 
Librarian 
Raceland-Worthington Independent Schools 
Raceland, Kentucky 


DAVIS, Mrs. Madge C. 
Librarian, Product Engineering and Research 
Tube Turns 
2820 West Broadway 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


DAVIS, Mrs. Reba 
Librarian 
Lee County Public Library 
Beattyville, Kentucky 


DAY, Dorothy L. 
Head, Audio-Visual Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


DELIUS, Betty 
Director of the Library 
Bellarmine College 
2000 Norris Place 
Louisville, Kentucky 


DICKERSON, Mrs. Mary S. 
Cataloger 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


DIECKS, Mrs. John 
Waggener High School 
2619 Broadmeade Road 
Louisville, Kentucky 


DILLION, Mrs. Lucy R. 
Librarian 
London High School 
London, Kentucky 


DORSEY, Mrs. Virginia D. 
Librarian 
Bourbon County High School 
Route 5, Lexington Road 
Paris, Kentucky 


DUGAN, Mrs. Frances 
Associate, Special College 
Margaret |. King Library 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


DURHAM, Mrs. Lena 
Librarian 
Fifth District Elementary School 
18th and Holman Streets 
Covington, Kentucky 


ELDER, Jenelle 
Librarian 
East Benham High School 
Benham, Kentucky 


ELDRED, Mary Wilson 
Librarian 
Pennyrile Regional Library 
Princeton, Kentucky 


ELGIN, Mrs. Lillian 
Abagail E. Weekes Memorial Library 
Union College 
308 North Main Street 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


ESTES, Mrs. Thelma J. 
Elementary Librarian 
Crittenberger School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


FAGAN, Barbara Lee 


Cataloger, Lexington Public Library 
2nd Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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FAIN, Robin 
Librarian 
Jessamine County High School 
Route Three 
Nicholasville, Kentucky 


FAIR, Ethel 
Visiting Professor of Library Science 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


FIELD, Mrs. Ruth G. 
Serials Librarian 
University of Louisville 
Belknap Campus 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


FINNELL, Jeane 
Children’s Librarian 
Lexington Public Library 
Second Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 


FLEMING, Frances 
Librarian 
J. M. Atherton High School 
Morton and Rubel Avenue 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 


FOLEY, Mary C. 
Head, Catalog Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


FORSEE, Mary Earl 
Teacher-Librarian 
Carr Elementary School 
Fulton, Kentucky 


FRANKLIN, Sarah E. 
Elementary School Librarian 
Crittenberger School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


GARDNER, Mrs. Nita 
Librarian 
Williamsburg High School 
Williamsburg, Kentucky 


GARRETT, Mrs. Maudlyn 
Librarian, Lincoln Grant School 
Ninth and Greenup Streets 
Covington, Kentucky 


GIBSON, Mrs. Frances 
Librarian 
Clarkson High School 
Clarkson, Kentucky 


GIBSON, Norma Jean 
Librarian, Art and Music Library 
Fine Arts Building 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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GILLIGAN, Margaret 
Iroquois Branch Library 
Louisville Free Public Library 
601 West Woodlawn Avenue 
Louisville 15, Kentucky 


GRAHAM, Clarence R. 
Director 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


GRAHAM, Mrs. Theodocia 
Librarian 
Logan County Public Library 
South Main Street 
Russelville, Kentucky 


GRAVES, James A. 
Librarian 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Lexington, Kentucky 


GRAY, Mrs. George H. 
2nd Vice President 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries 
2023 Cherokee Parkway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


GREEN, Mrs. Rosa F. 
Valley High School Library 
Valley Station, Kentucky 


GREGORY, Mrs. Lois 
Librarian 
Crittenden County High Schoo! 
Marion, Kentucky 


GREGORY, Maxine B. 
Librarian 
West Main School 
Lynch, Kentucky 


GRIFFITH, Mrs. E. Russell 
Head, Circulation Department 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


GRINSTEAD, Vera 
Instructor of Library Science 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


GUNTER, Mrs. Annie Lee 
Librarian 
Murray-Calloway County Library 
105 North Sixth Street 
Murray, Kentucky 


HACKNEY, Mrs. Bernice 
Librarian 
Feds Creek School 
Feds Creek, Kentucky 





HAGAN, Eleanor C. 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries 
Davis County Bookmobile 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


HALL, Homer 
Bookmobile Librarian 
Floyd County Library 
Prestonburg, Kentucky 


HAMMACK, Mrs. Mary C. 
Librarian 
DuPont Manual High School 
120 West Lee Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


HAMMER, Mrs. Carolyn R. 
Head, Acquisitions Department 
University of Kentucky Library 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HANKINS, Mrs. Ruth F. 
Librarian 
Dixie Heights High School 
3010 Dixie Highway 
South Fort Mitchell, Kentucky 


HARGROVE, Mrs. Frances P. 
Librarian, Durrett High School 
4409 Preston Highway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


HART, Mrs. Lochie B. 
Librarian, Murray High School 
8th and Main Streets 
Murray, Kentucky 


HATFIELD, Betty K. 
Elementary Librarian 
Lexington City Schools 
301 Grosvener Avenue 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HAYS, Madeline 
Cataloger, Special Services Library 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


HEAD, Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Librarian 
Mt. Washington High School 
Mt. Washington, Kentucky 


HEFLEY, Doris Jean 
Librarian 
Campbellsville City Schools 
Campbellsville, Kentucky 


HENRY, Roemol 
Librarian, Transylvania College 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HENRY, Mrs. V. P. 
Assistant Regional Librarian 
Lake Cumberland Regional Library 
102 Fortune Street 
Columbia, Kentucky 


HERRON, Ann 
Assistant Librarian 
Murray State College Library 
Murray, Kentucky 


HESS, Jean Anne 
Assistant, Catalog Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


HEUSER, Phyllis E. 
Librarian, Waggener High School 
330 South Hubbard's Lane 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 


HICKS, Mrs. Florence H. 
Librarian, Circulation Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


HIBRONYMUS, Mrs. Nancye €. 
Librarian 
Lee County High School 
Beattyville, Kentucky 


HINDS, Charles F. 
Director 
State Archives and Records Service 
Department of Finance 
Capitol Annex 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


HOLBERT, Sue McGill 
Librarian, Oxbow Regional Library 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky 


HOOD, Lucile 
Director of Pupil Personnel 
Butler County Public Schools 
Butler County Library Board 
Morgantown, Kentucky 


HORTON, Geraldine 
Third District Schools 
5th and Philadelphia 
Covington, Kentucky 


HOUSTON, Mrs. Russell 
Secretary, Friends of Kentucky Libraries 
2512 Brighton Drive 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 


HOWARD, Frances R. 
Librarian, Louisville Collegiate School 
2427 Glenmary 
Louisville 4, Kentucky 


HUBBLE, Faunice 


Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 
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HUGHES, Mrs. James 
Librarian 
Foundation Library 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 































HUGHES, Mrs. Jessie H. 
University of Kentucky 
Ashland Center 
Ashland, Kentucky 


HURD, Hellen 
Cataloger 
Kentucky Wesleyan College Library 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


HURST, Mrs. Virginia 
Morgantown 
Kentucky 


HUSTON, Ruth 
Chairman of the Board 
Leslie County Bookmobile 
Box 196 
Hayden, Kentucky 


HUTCHENS, Pearle 
Librarian 
Horse Cave Free Public Library 
Horse Cave, Kentucky 


HUTCHESON, Mrs. S. C. 
Cataloger 
Western Kentucky State College Library 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


IKERD, Mrs. Laurie W. 
Cataloger 
Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


IRVINE, Kate T. 
Head, Circulation Department 
Margaret |. King Library 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


JARBOE, Mrs. Jennie K. 
Librarian 
St. Charles High School 
Lebanon, Kentucky 


JESSE, Frank H., Jr. 
Chief Librarian 
Outwood Veterans Library 
P. O. Box 186, V. A. Hospital 
Dawson Springs, Kentucky 


JOHNSON, Jimadean 
High School Librarian 
Owensboro High School 
1800 Fredrica Street 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
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JOHNSON, Mrs. Josephine 
Reference Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentuky 


JOHNSON, Mrs. Lillian B. 
Librarian 
Campbellsville Elementary School 
Campbellsville, Kentucky 


JOHNSON, Reta C. 
Librarian 
Livermore High School Library 
Livermore, Kentucky 


JONES, Mrs. Jennie Jean 
Librarian 
Mary Wood Weldon Memorial Library 
107 West College Street 
Glasgow, Kentucky 


JONES, Roland 
Bookmobile Librarian 
Floyd County Regional Library 
Prestonburg, Kentucky 


JONES, Mrs. Thelma S. 
Librarian 
Fredonia High School 
Fredonia, Kentucky 


JONES, Virginia C. 
Head, Carnegie Public Library 
Paducah, Kentucky 


KAMMERER, Florinne 
Coordinator, Branch Service 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 


KATTERJOHN, Catherine L. 
Serials Cataloger 
University of Kentucky Library 
Lexington, Kentucky 


KAYLOR, Mrs. Noel H. 
Librarian, Benham Schoo! 
Benham, Kentucky 
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KEARNS, Mrs. Mildred M. 
Chief Librarian 
Veterans Administration Library 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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KERSEY, Loura 
Librarian, Speed Scientific School 
University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 







KING, Dan M. 
Librarian 

Kentucky Wesleyan College Library 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
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KIRK, Sherwood 
Assistant Director 
Library Extension Division 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


KIRKPATRICK, Mrs. Ermine 
Librarian 
Lincoln Memorial Library 
201 Lincoln Boulevard 
Hodgenville, Kentucky 


KISER, Mrs. Margaret G. 
Assistant Librarian 
Health Education Department 
Kentucky State Department of Health 
275 East Main Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


KOCH, Mrs. Helen S. 
Librarian 
Eastern Junior High School 
1128 East Broadway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


KORDA, Marion 
Librarion 
University of Louisville School of Music 
Alta Vista Road 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 


LANGWORTHY, Zelma 
Supervisor, Office of Library Science 
Education Building 
Louisville Public Schools 
506 West Hill Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


LAVIN, Margaret 
Assistant, Reference Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LAWSON, Mrs. Howard C. 
Bookmobile Librarian 
Route Two 
Waddy, Kentucky 


LEACH, Maurice D. 
Head, Department of Library Science 
Margaret |. King Library 
Lexington, Kentucky 


LeBUS, Mrs. Anne Y. 
Librarian 
Maxwell and Arlington School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


LECKY, Mrs. Emma Lou 


Assistant Professor of Library Science 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


LEGEAU, August J. 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Carnegie Public Library 
Paducah, Kentucky 


LEWIS, Alice Gene 
Library Extension Division 
Reference Department 
Berry Hill 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


LEWIS, Katherine 
Reference Librarian 
University of Louisville 
Belknap Campus 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LIVINGSTON, Mrs. Genevieve N. 
Order Librarian 
Library Extension Division 
Berry Hill - Box 87 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


LOVAN, Mrs. Mary H. 
Librarian 
Madisonville Public Library 
Union Street 
Madisonville, Kentucky 


LOTHMAN, Grace E. 
Librarian, Order Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LYON, Mrs. Henrietta 
Louisville Free Public Library 
1718 West Jefferson 
Louisville 13, Kentucky 


McCLURE, Mrs. H. V. 
Bookmobile Librarian 
Laurel County Free Public Library 
Box 273 
London, Kentucky 


McDONALD, Rosemary 
3207 Ellis Way 
Louisville 20, Kentucky 


McGINNIS, Alline 
Librarian 
Pleasure Ridge Park High School 
Pleasure Ridge, Kentucky 


MecNEIL, Don 
Regional Librarian 
South Central Regional Library 
West College Street 
Glasgow, Kentucky 


McNEIL, Mrs. Frances 
Librarian 
Seminary Junior High School 
Madisonville, Kentucky 
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McNEIL, Mrs. Joanne R. 
Library Extension Division 
South Central Region 
West College Street 
Glasgow, Kentucky 


MACON, Mrs. Edna S. 
Librarian 
Ballard Memorial High School 
Barlow, Kentucky 


MAJOR, Mrs. Katie 
Librarian 
Marshall County Public Library 
Main Street 
Benton, Kentucky 


MARSHALL, Mrs, R. Lb. 
Librarian 
Campbellsville College Library 
Campbellsville, Kentucky 


MARTIN, Mrs. Marion C, 
Librarian 
Clay County High School 
239 Richmond Road 
Manchester, Kentucky 


MARVEL, Marie 
Privately Supported Bookmobile 
Rural Schools 
Homeplace 
Ary, Kentucky 


MASON, Ester E. 
Librarian 
Southern Junior High Schoot 
4530 Bellevue 
Louisville 15, Kentucky 


MATHIS, Ruby 
Librarian 
Sinking Fork School 
Route Four 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


MERCER, Mrs. Sylvia 
Librarian 
Breckinridge County Library 
Hardinsburg, Kentucky 


METCALFE, Mrs. William 
Librarian 
East Main High Schoo! 
Lynch, Kentucky 


MILLER, Mrs. Barbara S. 
Head, Children’s Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
301 Library Place 
Louisville, Kentucky 


MILLER, Edna S. 
Librarian, University of Louisville 
School of Dentistry 
120 East Broadway 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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MILLER, Leora 
Librarian 
Bardstown High School Library 
Bardstown, Kentucky 


MILLER, Mrs. Nancy Greer 
Training School Librarian 
Eastern State College 
Lancaster Avenue 
Richmond, Kentucky 


MOORE, Josephine 
Librarian 
Danville High School Library 
Danville, Kentucky 
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MOORE, Mildred A. 
Engineering Librarian 
College of Engineering 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


MORGAN, Mary H. 
Librarian 
Southern High School Library 
8620 Preston Highway 
Louisville 19, Kentucky 


MOSS, Jessie © 
Librarian, Ludlow Public Schools 
Ludlow, Kentucky 


MOUSER, Martina 
St. Catherine High School 
New Haven, Kentucky 


MULLIKIN, Mrs. H. Y. 
Assistant Librarian 
Georgetown College Library 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


MULLINS, Mrs. Ethel F. 
V. A. Hospital Library 
Lexington, Kentucky 


MURPHY, Mrs. Dorothy 
Librarian 
Morgan County High School 
West Liberty, Kentucky 


MURPHY, Lillian a 


Librarian, Lebanon High School * 
Lebanon, Kentucky G 
MYRE, Anna Murel i 
Librarian e 
Southern Junior High School + 
1300 Booth Avenue : 
Owensboro, Kentucky E 
¢ 


NESBIT, Mrs. Pansy Gertrude 
Librarian, Harlan High School 
Harlan, Kentucky 
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NEWBOLT, Mrs. Nona Barlow 
Supervisor of Reserves 
Berea College Library 
Berea, Kentucky 


NICHOLAS, Katherine P. 
Librarian 
Shelby County Library 
Shelbyville, Kentucky 


NICHOLSON, Carolyn B. 
Box 194 
Shepherdsville, Kentucky 


O'HARE, Nancy 
Librarian 
Library #2 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


ORGAIN, Jessie 
Extension Librarian 
Oxbow Regional Library 
Main Street 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky 


O'ROURKE, James R. 
Librarian, Blazer Library 
Kentucky State College 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


OSBORN, Emma M. 
Librarian 
Beechwood School 
South Fort Mitchell, Kentucky 


OWSLEY, Mary E. 
Librarian 
Henry Clay High School 
701 East Main Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 


OXENDINE, J. W. 
Regional Soles Manager 
Spencer Press 
2461 Fairbrook Drive 
Nashville 14, Tennessee 


PADGETT, Kate 
Librarian 
Sixth District Elementary Schools 
19th and Maryland 
Covington, Kentucky 


PAGE, Grover 
Field Librarian 
Library Extension Division 
Berry Hill 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


PARK, Mrs. Nancy R. 
Librarian, Periodicals Department 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


PARSONS, Kate 
Librarian 
Pendleton Memorial High School 
Route 5 
Falmouth, Kentucky 


PAXTON, Mrs. Harry W. 
Librarian 
Shelbyville High School Library 
Plainview Drive 
Shelbyvile, Kentucky 


PHELPS, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Librarian, Russel County Library 
Jamestown, Kentucky 


PHILLIPS, Mary A. 
Librarian 
Marion County Free Public Library 
144 East Main Street 
Lebanon, Kentucky 


PIPER, Sara 
School Librarian 
Eighth District 
38th and Locke 
Covington, Kentucky 


PIERSON, Roscoe 
Librarian, Bosworth Memorial Library 
College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


PLAYFORTH, Mrs. Sibbie 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


POPE, Mrs. Mary Frances 
Librarian, Children's Department 
Carnegie Free Public Library 
9th and Fredrica 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


PORTER, Carol 
Librarian, Hickman County Library 
Clinton, Kentucky 


PORTER, Mrs. R. F. 
Bookmobile Librarian 
Carnegie Library 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 


PRATHER, Mrs. Sallie Mae 
Librarian, North Middletown School 
North Middletown, Kentucky 


RADEMAKER, Frances 
Assistant, Catalog Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
301 York Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


RATLIFF, Mrs. Gladys M. 


Librarian, Hellier High School 
Hellier, Kentucky 
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RAY, Mrs. Gerald 
Assistant, Shawnee Branch 
Louisville Free Public Library 
3912 West Broadway 
Louisville 11, Kentucky 


REED, Betty 
Elementary School Librarian 
Pierce Library 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


REED, Mrs. Mary D. 
Hodgenville Elementary School 
Hodgenville, Kentucky 


REIGLER, Mrs. Virginia B. 
Librarian 
Camp Taylor and Prestonia Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


REYNOLDS, Mrs. Pauline 
Scott Junior High School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


RICE, Mrs. J. Ray 
Librarian 
Loyall High School 
Loyall, Kentucky 


RICE, Mrs. June Boxter 
Librarian 
Paintsville High School 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


RICHEY, Truman 
Librarian 
Nicholas County High School 
Carlisle, Kentucky 


RICKETTS, Arthur S. 
Head, Circulation Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ROAN, Mrs. Kathleen O. 
Librarian 
Pineville Public Library 
Pineville, Kentucky 


ROBERTS, Mildred C. 
Order Librarian 
Berea College Library 
Berea, Kentucky 


ROBY, Mrs. Wilba J. 
Elementary School Librarian 
Melbourne Heights and Hawthorne Schools 
Jefferson County 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ROSE, Julia 
Librarian 
Sue Bennett College 
London, Kentucky 
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ROSER, Margaret 
Librarian, University School 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


ROSS, Mrs. Polly Lynd 
Librarian, Clays Mill School Library 
2319 Clays Mill Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 


ROWLAND, Mabel 
Librarian, Putnam Junior High School 
Ashland, Kentucky 
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RUBY, Mrs. Amelia 
Librarian, Madisonville High School 
Madisonville, Kentucky 


ST. CLAIR, Alma G. 
Librarian, Shawnee Branch 
3912 West Broadway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SALISBURY, Mrs. Evelyn Johns 
Librarian 
Prestonburg Graded School 
Prestonburg, Kentucky 


SALMON, Dorothy 
Law Library, University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 





SCHEER, Gladys E. ia 
Assistant Librarian BS 
Bosworth Memorial Library 
College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


SCHLESINGER, Mrs. Frida 
Order Librarian 8 
University of Louisville & 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SCHMIDT, Thelma M. i 
Louisville Free Public Library is 
4th and York Streets 7 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SCHULTZ, Susan A. © 
Librarian j 
Asbury Theological Seminary 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


SEMMONS, Mildred 
239 Shady Lane 
Lexington, Kentucky 


SENTER, Rezina 
Head, Library Science Department 
Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


SEWELL, Cloera 
Regional Librarian 
Valley of Parks Regional Library 
tondon, Kentucky 
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SHAVER, Fan Strother 
Head Librarian 
Butler High School 
Crums Lane 
Shively 16, Kentucky 


SHUTT, Catherine 
The Puritan 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


SIGHTS, Mrs. Katherine L. 
Librarian, Henderson City High School 
Alves Street 
Henderson, Kentucky 


SIMON, Mrs. Doris 
Head, Circulation Department 
Carnegie Public Library 
Paducah, Kentucky 


SIMMONS, Mrs. Walter P. 
Cataloger 
Jefferson County Board of Education 
3518 Gladden Drive 
Louisville 18, Kentucky 


SIMPSON, Imogene 
Reference Librarian 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Sister Alberta Maria 
Nazareth College 
851 South Fourth Street 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


Sister John Maria, SCN 
Medical Librarian 
St. Joseph Hospital 
Lexington 13, Kentucky 


Sister Louise Rabold, SCN 
Hospital Librarian 
Sts. Mary and Elizabeth Hospital 
1367 South 12th Street 
Louisville 10, Kentucky 


Sister Mary Aloysius 
Librarian 
Owensboro Catholic High School 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


Sister Mary Clement, RSM 
Librarian 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy 
1176 East Broadway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Sister Mary Florentine Wathen 
Librarian, LaSalette Academy 
7th and Greenup Streets 
Covington, Kentucky 


Sister M. Giovanni 
Librarian 
Ursuline College. Library 
3105 Lexington Road 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 


Sister Mary Lenoilda 
Librarian 
St. Joseph School of Nursing 
535 West Second Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Sister Mary Pius, RSM 
Librarian 
Assumption High School 
2170 Tyler Lane 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 


Sister Mary Scholastica 
Librarian 
St. Vincent Library 
St. Vincent, Kentucky 


SLOAN, Thelma 
Head Librarian 
DuPont Manual High School 
120 West Lee Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


SMITH, Mrs. Glenna 
Librarian, Seneca High School 
2510 Goldsmith Lane 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SMITH, Mrs. Jennie 
Boston School 
Boston, Kentucky 


SMITH, Mrs. Kenneth 
Librarian 
Temple Hill Consolidated School 
Route 4 
Glasgow, Kentucky 


SMITH, Mrs. Lagatha 
Librarian 
Taylor County Elementary School 
206 Center Street 
Campbellsville, Kentucky 


SMITH, Mrs. Marion F. 
Librarian 
University of Kentucky 
Northern Center Library 
Covington, Kentucky 


SMITH, Mrs. Samuel L. 
Librarian, Lebanon Junction Schools 
Lebanon Junction, Kentucky 


SMITH, Mrs. Sweet May 
Librarian 
Johns Creek High School 
R. F. D. No. 1 
Pikeville, Kentucky 
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SPRADLIN, Emily Virginia 
Periodicals Librarian 
University of Louisville 
1891 Douglass Boulevard 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 


STEELE, Mrs. Martha Brittain 


Librarian 


Cumberland High School 
Cumberland, Kentucky 


STEELE, Mrs. Mary B. 
Librarian, Glendover School 


Glendover Road 


Lexington, Kentucky 


STEMBRIDGE, Mrs. Vera 


Librarian 


Crittenden County Elementary Library 


Marion, Kentucky 


STILL, James 


Hindman Settlement Library 
Hindman, Kentucky 


STINGER, Mrs. May Alyce 
Librarian, Parkland Branch 
Louisville Free Public Library 
2745 Virginia Avenue 
Louisville 12, Kentucky 


STINSON, Sadie 


Librarian, Waggener High School 
330 South Hubbards Lane 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 


STOTTMAN, Mrs. Dorothea 


Librarian, Bullitt County Library 
Shepherdsville, Kentucky 


STROHECKER, Edwin 


Director of Library Science 


Nazareth College 
851 South 4th Street 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


STROUD, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Sacramento High School 
Sacramento, Kentucky 


SUBLETT, Mrs. Mary Powell 
Documents Librarian 
University of Louisville 
Belknap Campus 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 

SUTTON, Lee Etta 

Librarian 

Pleasant View School 

Pleasant View, Kentucky 

TABB, Helen 

Librarian 

Sonora School 

Sonora, Kentucky 
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TUTT, Mrs. Pryce 
Librarian 


Hazel Green Academy Library 
Hazel Green, Kentucky 


TAYLOR, Artie Lee 
Reserve Room Librarian 


University of Kentucky Library 
Lexington, Kentucky 


TAYLOR, Mrs. Mary Stevenson 
Erlanger-Elsmere Public Library 
Erlanger, Kentucky 

TAYLOR, Montez 
Librarian 


Foust Junior High School 
Crook Avenue 


Owensboro, Kentucky 


TAYLOR, Mrs. Sarah Parker 
Librarian 


Shepherdsville High School Library 
Shepherdsville, Kentucky 


TERRY, Mrs. Reba Mae 
Librarian 


Hardon County Public Library 
122 North Main Street 


Elizabethtown, Kentucky 
THOMPSON, Grace H. 


Librarian, Middlesborough High School 
Middlesborough, Kentucky 
TROWER, Ruby 
City Schools Administration 
120 Walton Avenue 
Lexington, Kentucky 


TUCKER, Ruth 
Cataloger, Centre College 
Danville, Kentucky 
TULLOS, Mrs. Shirley 


Pineville Public Library 
Bookmobile Librarian 
Pineville, Kentucky 


TUNIS, Elizabeth A. 
Danville Library 
Danville, Kentucky 
TURNER, Helen E. 
Librarian, McKell High School 
South Shore, Kentucky 
TURNER, Mrs. Lucille 
Librarian 


John G. Carlisle School 
Covington, Kentucky 


TURNER, Mrs. Mary Pierce 
Librarian 


Wayne County High School 
Monticello, Kentucky 




















UNDERWOOD, Anne 
Librarian 
Davis County High School 
New Hartford Road 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


UNDERWOOD, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Archivist 
Margaret |. King Library 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


VAN DEREN, Sarah M. 
Teacher-Librarian 
Cynthiana High School 
Bridge Street 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 


VAN HOY, Mrs. Adrienne M. 
Chief Librarian 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Mellwood and Zora 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


VINCENT, G. Vesta 
Assistant Librarian 
Asbury College Library 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


WALKER, Mrs. Walter 
Librarian, Stanford High School 
Stanford, Kentucky 


WALLACE, Louise 
Librarian 
U. S. Army Armor School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


WALLACE, Robert Jackson 
Regional Librarian 
Eastern Kentucky Regional Library 
Prestonburg, Kentucky 


WALLER, Mrs. W. E. 
Librarian 
Fort Knox High School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


WALTERS, Mrs. Mary T. 
Librarian, Eastern State Hospital 
427 West 4th Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 


WARD, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Teacher 
Rich Pond School 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


WARNOCK, Ruth A. 
Asbury Theological Seminary 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


WAINSCOTT, Mrs. Luella R. 
Librarian 
National Institute of Mental Health 
Addiction Research Center Library 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Lexington, Kentucky 


WASH, Mrs. Lucy E. 
Librarian, Crab Orchard High School 
Crab Orchard, Kentucky 


WATSON, Nona Bess 
Cataloger, Johnson Camden Library 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


WETTIG, Joan E. 
Audio-Visual Librarian 
Bellarmine College 
Louisville, Kentucky 


WHEELER, Augusta M. 
Librarian, Acquisition-Reference 
Nazareth College 
851 South 4th Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


WHEELER, Ruth 
Librarian 
Morton Junior High Schoo! 
Tates Creek Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 


WHITE, Mrs. Dale 
Librarian 
Lyon County Elementary School Library 
Eddyville, Kentucky 


WHITE, Mrs. Julia 
Librarian 
Fulton County High School Library 
Route Four 
Hickman, Kentucky 


WHITEHEAD, Mrs. Lucile R. 
Reference Librarian 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


WHITNELL, Mayme 
Serials Department 
Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


WIGGINS, Jean 
Circulation Librarian 
Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


WILLENBRINK, Henry J., Jr. 
Library Specialist 
Library Bureau of Remington Rand 
1706 Bardstown Road 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
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WILLIAMS, Clarica 
Assistant Professor of Library Science 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


WILLIAMS, Frances W. 
Louisville Free Public Library 
4th and York Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


WILLIAMS, Mrs. Ward 
Librarian 
Rowan County High School 
Morehead, Kentucky 


WILLIS, Margaret 
Director, Library Extension Division 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


WILSON, Gertrude H. 
Librarian, Central High School 
12th and Chestnut Streets 
Louisville 11, Kentucky 


WINEBARGER, W. L. 
Librarian 
Bookmobile and Public Library Coordinator 
Muhlenberg County 
Graham, Kentucky 


WINSTANDLEY, Virginia 
Head, Acquisitions Department 
University of Louisville 
Belknap Campus 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


WINSTEAD, Sarco 
Librarian 
Henderson Public Library 
Henderson, Kentucky 


WOODBRIDGE, Hensley C. 
Head Librarian 
Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


WOOSLEY, Mrs. Constance C. 
Assistant Reference Librarian 
University of Louisville Library 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


YANG, Mrs. Louise Chang 
Catalog Librarian 
Berea College Library 
Berea, Kentucky 


YOUNG, Arline 
Primary Supervisor and 
Director of Elementary Libraries 
Covington Public Schools 
25 East 7th Street 
Covington, Kentucky 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Carnegie Public Library 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Johnson Camden Library 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


Murray State College Library 
Murray, Kentucky 


State Law Library 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


NON-KENTUCKY SUBSCRIBERS 


California State Library 
Sacramento 9, California 


Educational Centre Library School 
Toronto, Canada 


Indiana State Library 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Missouri State Library 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn 5, New York 


University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


University of Denver 
Mary Reed Library 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Western Michigan University 
Department of Librarianship 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 




















CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


May 5 - Ohio Valley Group of Technical Service Librarians, Muncie, 
Indiana, Ball State Teachers College 


May 7-12 - Medical Library Association, Seattle 


May 28-June 1 - Special Libraries Association, San Francisco, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel 


July 9-15 - American Library Association, Cleveland 
October 19-21 - Kentucky Library Association, Louisville, Kentucky Hotel 
October 19-21 - Indiana Library Association 


October 26-28 - Illinois Library Association, Chicago, LaSalle Hotel 


October 26-28 - Ohio Library Association, Cincinnati, Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel 











